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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


WE find in the New York Law Journal record of an ex- 
traordinary -phase of circumstantial evidence, involved in 
an appealed case growing out of a tragedy in the Maine 
woods. It appears that the defendant, one Terreo, had 
been convicted of the murder of Mathias Pare, whose 
death had been caused by shooting, and whose remains 
were discovered in a remote forest district of the State 
of’ Maine, about a month after his disappearance, after 
the melting of snows which had concealed the body. Ly- 
ing on the snow within two or three inches from the body 
was found an exploded cartridge shell, which played a 
most important part in the trial by connecting the de- 
fendant with the crime. This shell was of a size to fit the 
bore of defendant’s rifle, and the State produced evidence 
of an eminent expert tending to show that, under micro- 
scopic observation the pin of the hammer of any rifle 
left a characteristic and unmistakable mark upon the 
priming or shell of a cartridge fired therein, and that the 
mark found upon the shell in question had been made by 
the pin of the defendant’s rifle, because it corresponded 
reversely as to right and left with appearances on the 
pin and corresponded directly with appearances on the 
shells of other cartridges fired by the witness from the 
defendant’s rifle. It was claimed in the application for 
the new trial that the defendant was taken by surprise by 
the scientific evidence offered by the State, and therefore 
was unprepared to meet it by a scientific rebuttal. An- 
other expert in microscopy, after a system of experiments, 
now says: First, that it is probable that because of the 
long exposure to the snow the original indentation or 
mark upon the shell would have disappeared through cor- 
rosion; and, second, that, from the comparatively light 
or shallow indentation on the shell, it is probable that 
the mark was made thereon by defendant’s rifle not when 
the cartridge was loaded, but subsequently and during 
the course of experimentation by the expert for the 
prosecution. The Supreme Judicial Court of Maine grants 
a new trial, saying that the evidence of the prosecuticn’s 
expert in all probability exerted much influence upon the 
jury’s verdict of conviction. 

If all the circumstantial evidence in the case is fairly 
summarized in the foregoing statement, it is truly aston- 
ishing that a man’s life was placed in jeopardy upon 
evidence so fragmentary and so remote. And it is still 
more astonishing that, on such evidence, he was con- 
victed. It is, on the face of it, absurd to maintain that 
any given firing pin will make exactly the same indenta- 
tion in any primer every time it strikes such primer. It 
is equally absurd, as a proposition, that any given firing 
pin will make an indentation differing from all those in- 
dentations of the millions of other -firing pins. 

When it comes to a consideration of the microscopic 
effects in this connection, no general law can be formu- 
lated from a few, or even many, particulars. To secure 
results microscopically alike, the conditions would need 
to be immutably constant-and unvarying. In this matter 
they: are not so. The micrometer will show that the 
diameters of the primers vary measurably; that they are 
seated variably. The metal is not always of the same 
density. The firing pin has an appreciably loose play 
which would cause it to vary microscopically when the 
gun is tilted one way or another in firing. The main- 
spring and lubricant. act differently under different tem- 
peratures. In fact, there is such an infinite possibility 
and probability of minute variation in the working of a 
firing pin under different conditions that no microscopic, 
judicial, general law can be justly formulated. If it were 
one of many strong links in.a chain of .circumstantial 
evidence connecting ‘the defendant with .the offense, it 
would have a corroborative value, but as a total of testi- 
mony, it seems to us to be almost frivolous when accepted 
as legal justification for imposing capital punishment. 
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QUEBEC GUIDES.* 

THE attempt to formulate a set of laws governing guide 
service in the Province of Quebec, which was mentioned 
in our issue of January 17, 1903, is still being pushed. 
There is no doubt tha: by concerted action on the part 
of the various clubs in that superb game district some 
improvements can be made, either by the action of the 
clubs without the intervention of the Government, or 
else through the direct aid of the Government by the 
passing of laws based on the same ideas as our laws in 
Maine. It would not be practicable for that district to 
make laws exactly similar to the Maine laws, but it is 
hoped that some set of simple rules covering licensing 
raay be acted upon. The idea had its origin with tie 
Triton Fish and Game Club, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter up. Andrew Gray Weeks, of 
3oston, is the chairman, and has spent the past year in 
corresponding with the various clubs and seeking general 
information from resident sportsmen of Quebec who are 
in a position to give edvice. At the recent meeting of 
the Triton Club it was voted to continue the work, and 
since then the committee has been in correspondence 
with the Commissioners of Lands, Mines and Fisheries, 
with a view to informing themselves as to the possibility 
of a bill going through should one be presented. A sim- 
ilar attempt was made some years ago, but owing to the 
action of the opposition it came to naught. 

Should the Government refuse to take an interest in 
the welfare of visiting sportsmen in this respect, there 
seems little doubt that the clubs will formulate a set of 
rules for their own benefit.. Among the clubs interested 
are the Triton, the Tourilli, the Little Saguenay, the 
River Noire, the Laurentides, the Stadacona, the Orleans, 
the Press, the Metabetchouan, the Penn, the Bostonais, 
the Quakquakanaksis, the Nomantum, the Ouitchouan, 
the Amabelish, and others. These clubs control a large 
portjon of the tract between Quebec and Lake St. John. 





WINTER. 


Jack Frost has placed an intensely wintry grip on the 
country at large. In New York the thermometer regis- 
tered several degrees below zero on the morning of 
January 5, the lowest temperature recorded by the 
Weather Bureau for January since 1895. On that morn- 
ing, in sections contiguous to New York, the thermometer 
registered between 20 and 30 degrees below zero. How- 
ever, the present intense cold is near the record limit of 
New York city, which was registered on January 10, 1875, 
when the thermometer went to 6 degrees belew zero. 
Other records of extreme cold are January 29, 1873, which 
had a zero temperature; January 11 and 16, 1893, when 
1 degree below was recorded, and January 6, 1896, when 
the temperature was 3 degrees below zero. The heavy 
snow fall of last Saturday and Sunday completed every 
essential for full wintry conditions. In New York city, 
consequent to the clogging of the streets, incalculabie 
hardships and suffering were imposed on m2n and horses 
alike. The Jabors of traction were many _ times 
multiplied. Heavily loaded teams were to be seen stalled 
in all sections of the city, while others made headway 
only by the extremes of straining and tugging. The 
thousands of men who are engaged in removing the snow 
are.an index of the extreme of suffering which the poor 
must endure in the inclement wintry weather. One man, 
a foreman of a gang, froze in his snow cart. Many of 
the snow shovelers were badly frostbitten or entirely 
prostrated by the extreme cold, and many more were 
forced to quit work for hours to avoid freezing. A 
majority of the shovelers are poor, insufficiently clothed 
and fed, therefore far from being properly equipped for 
the exposure and labor imposed by their work. Commis- 
sioner Woodbury--is: quoted on this point-as follows: 
“The temperature has been something frightful for the 
men. Many of them have been completely prostrated by 
the terrific cold. Some of them- have been at work with 
their toes .actually out of their shoes, and have been 
without gloves. You can imagine what work for these 
poor. fellows .means along the river front at midnight 
with the temperature.around zero. Why, early this morn- 
ing (January 5) it. was _so cold that I sent one man to 
the New York Hospital from Broadway and Fourteenth 
street. He was badly frostbitten. And there’ were plenty 
more men who suffered in the same way,” 
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Those who have the necessities of life in abundance, 
yet who are disposed to repine over their hard lot, will 
find that with the temperature at zero they have much 
for which to be thankful. 


FATE. 

Tuis is a story of fate. 

The death of W. G. Fargo Squiers, son of United States 
Minister Squiers, at Havana, has recalled to public 
attention the record of young Squiers in the Chinese 
war, and in particular his heroism at the siege of Peking. 
As told by the New York Times, after the entire European 
population and a number of Chinese converts—some seven 
or eight hundred all told—had taken refuge in the Brit- 
ish Legation, there was a dangerous shortage of food, 
especially for the Chinese part of the refugees. The broad 
streets about the legation were swept by the fire from 
barricades which the “Boxers” had erected to command, 
and though there as abundant supplies in the native and 
foreign shops opposite the legation, access to these could 
only be had across this fire-swept zone. Several attempts 
had been made to reach them, but had failed because 
the mules drawing the provision carts could not be made 
to face the fire, when young Squiers, remarking quietly, 
“I think I can make that mule go,” climbed into a cart, 
put the mule into a run, and dashed across the street in 
safety. The cart loaded with provisions, he returned with 
the same success. The perilous journey was repeated 
many times in the next few days until the legation was 
amply provisioned, and though the boy (he was not yet 
seventeen years of age) had holes shot through his hat 
and his clothes, and more than one of the coolies accom- 
panying him were killed, he escaped without a wound. 

Other exploits of daring and danger followed, and 
young Squiers was mentioned with honor in the dis- 
patches of the British and American ministers, and Presi- 
dent McKinley promised him, and President Roosevelt 
afterward tendered him, an appointment to West Point. 

Such is the first chapter of this story of fate—a story 
of war peril encountered from which the hero emerged 
safe and unscathed. 

The second chapter consists of a press dispatch from 
Havana, on the last day of the year, which announced: 
“Fargo Squiers, the eldest son of United States Minister 
Squiers, was accidentally shot and killed to-day by Gas- 
ton Michaud, a French chauffeur employed by his father. 
Young Squiers and some servants were shooting with 
rifles at a target in the coach house of the Minister’s resi- 
dence in the suburb of Marianao. One of the rifles ap- 
parently got out of order. Michaud was examining the 
weapon and recocking it, when it was suddenly dis- 
charged in the direction of Squiers, who was between 
Michaud and the target. The ball penetrated the young 
man’s left lung, and in half an hour he died.” 





THE merits and demerits of owls and hawks came up 
again at the recent meeting of the New York League, 
and a recommendation that the birds should be destroyed 
was referred to a committee for more mature considera- 
tion. The charge against the species is that they destroy 
great numbers of game birds. On the other hand, they 
destroy also great numbers of noxious creatures; and the 
opinion of economic ornithologists is on the whole favor- 
able to hawk and owl. Notwithstanding this, we have in 
different States conflicting laws on the subject, some mak- 
ing: the killing of hawks and owls a misdemeanor, and 
others giving a bounty for their destruction. 


WE hear often of the unexpected performances of the 
random shot, as well as of the Hibernian accident of 
throwing at the pigeon and hitting the crow. The acci- 
dental shots are perhaps less frequent than they seem 
to be, for it is only those which hit some mark that are 
noticed, while nothing is heard of the ones that go astray. 

In the correspondence received by Forest AND STREAM 
these accidental shots hit a- mark with what seems ex- 
traordinary frequency. A few years ago a mother dis- 
covered the whereabouts ‘of a long lost son, through cor- 
respondence published- in these columns, and on another 
occasion a lost man was found in the same way, 
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Floating Down the Mississippi. 


IV.—Concerning a River Warehouse. 


One does not go far down the Great River from 
St. Louis, even in a skiff that demands attention, before 
the mere names of places on the map bring to mind 
those old days when Europe was wondering what to do 
with various portions of the American Continent—al- 
most, but not quite undreaming that the conditions 
would be exactly reversed after a while. I came down 
along the west side of the river, because most of the 
wind storms throw their waves on the east shore, it 
was said, besides the husky bluffs are better company 
for a man than flapping, wind-tossed willows—my eyes 
not very seeing, if open. 

I didn’t pay much attention to where I was going, but 
after passing Brickey’s Mill dropped down a chute 
behind an island looking for a place to land and camp, 
but there was too much mud, and I ran into what I 
thought was a red clay slough, at the head of which 
there was hissing and pumping, due to Government 
works, as I guessed, not energetically. I tied my skiff 
to a willow tree, stretched my hammock in the boat 
after a bite of grub, and went to sleep—if I hadn't been 
all the while. The wind was blowing next morning 
(Oct. 6, Tuesday), but I pulled out and went on down 
the chutes till I was in the main stream again, hugging 
the bluffs of necessity, for the wind was severe. A few 
miles below were the real Government works, and I 
learned there that I had been behind Bruce’s Island, 
and likely enough within sixty rods of Horace — 
hart’s camp, of which I had heard-at St. Louis. Right 
opposite and two miles from the yon side of the river, 
is what is left of Fort Chartres, which Major Pierre 
Dugue Boisbriant and 100 men built in 1720. I passed 
the real Government Works (Little Rock Landing), 
talking the while to the engineer of pile driver No. 
13, and followed the bank into a chute and soon ar- 
rived at St. Genevieve, of pretty name and interesting 
history. 

It may shock the reader to know it, but about all I 
got there was some potted ham. for one afloat in nar- 
row quarters needs something on which to make a 
noonday lunch, in order not to be obliged to stop and 
cook. The storekeeper, however, was a little man, just 
reveling in prosperity—just bursting with joy and rub- 
bing his hands. “Now what else can I do for the gen- 
tleman?” he asked. “No? But you will come again? 
So? A stranjar? It is so—from the rivare? Ah— 
but you may come some day, and if you do, come in 
and see us. Good day, sir’—joyous, polite, although 
his tribe was almost exterminated. 

An individual of impolite appearance—muddv clothes, 
unshaven face and tattered, said there is lots of money 
in St. Genevieve these days. “You see the railroad 
folks pays whenever you wants it, and cash, so every 
one has money.” St. Genevieve has become a railroad 
town, with new buildings and bad whiskey, and enter- 
prise and other things, therefore it isn’t a pleasant 
place for dreamers and poets to go to, but that little 
old man with the dry face, its very polite, prosperous 
smile, and that tall girl in black in the bakery across 
the street, with oval face, colorless, of slow motion 
and redeeming eyes—whatever it may be now, St. 
Genevieve is certainly a place with a past that appeals, 
and so of all the French settlements in the valley. 

By the time I was at the foot of the St. Genevieve 
slough, the wind was too strong for me to venture on 
to the river, therefore I tied to a willow till nearly sun- 
down, when I crossed to the opposite side in spite of 
the waves that were still running, and in a bayou of 
Moro Island went to sleep in my boat for the night. 
Once I was awakened by the patter of rain drops on 
the painted canvas overhead, but soon slept again. 
After daybreak on the following morning, I came to 
my senses with a start. My canvas hammock was sag- 
ging in water three inches deep—the rdin had come 
down in the uncovered bow and flooding afi, wet 
through the heavy canvas to all my bedding and 
clothes, more or less. With the sponge, recommended 
by Mr. Kephart, I bailed the boat, and then when the 
stun came out went down the bayou a few rods, rigged 
a clothes line and dried everything in the wind and sun. 

It was two o'clock or later when I started on, and 
so lovely was the day that I left my boat to its own 
speed mostly, and ran down into Kaskaskia Bend—the 
one of to-day, not of the steamboat days. Here were 
wide sand bars, with warning ripples indicating shal- 
low water; the caving banks were far to the southwest 
and northeast. Everything was far away, except a 
flock of wild geese. that were surprised when my boat 
shot out from behind an insignificant bank of caving 
sand. They walked sideways for a rod, then turned 
square away on the run, and up they went and off to- 
ward the sun, now unaccountably near the horizon. 
Everything was still far away. Just as a chill breath 
from the coming night struck me, I seized the oars and 
pulled for the bank on the IIlinois side, hoping for a 
sheltered place to sleep. I saw the mouth of a slough, 
but to reath it was tod hard a task, so I went on down, 
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while the sun touched, then dipped below the horizon, 
leaving a blaze of orange in the sky and along the 
water. But this faded rapidly. As far as I could see 
on both sides were caving banks, save on my left, 
where were dense willows and no inlet-or outlet. A 
steamer came to the landing ahead, her lights a-flaring, 
and when she pulled out I went in—it was Men- 
ard's, just above Fort Gage, and looking out upon the 
site of Kaskaskia—“Old Kaskaskia,” where now the 
Mississippi flows unresisted. The old town is gone, 
and I thought not worth stopping at—would not have 
save the suddenness of the sunset. As it was, Pierre 
Menard said I might find a place to stay, and old Jack 
Stevenson helped me carry my stuff up the bank to the 
warehouse—without a doubt the most interesting ware- 
house on the river. 

A warehouse is a ramshackle building built on the 
bank of the river for the temporary shelter of goods 
landed from steamers. It may stand for years on the 
verge of destruction from floods, and is expected to 
go soon, but whether it stands years or days, it is 
still on the verge. Most of them are mere sheds roofed 
over, but some towns, boasting a paved levee landing, 
have pretensious, painted affairs, with dapper steam- 
boat agents presiding. Menard’s has two rooms that 
will lock, and a shed open to the winds, all in a row. 
The two rooms and their contents make the place in- 
teresting beyond any that can be found on the river. 

There have been three Pierre Menards, the original 
having come from the Province of Quebec to “Post 
Vinsenne” with a letter of introduction to the famous 
merchant Vigo, and rose to so important position as 
that of the first lieutenant-governor of, Illinois. It 
was this man’s grandson I met at the landing—and 
whose treasures are stored chiefly in the warehouse, 
but many of which have gone to the library of the 
Chicago Historical Society. 

There were seven or eight -oxes full of papers and 
documents dating back to the years of the last cen- 
tury but one; the school books of the Ursuline Nun 
Convent of Old Kaskaskia; a few dusty bureaus and 
other furniture brought from France when Kaskaskia 
was young and gay—especially gay; some flint-lock 
pistols, with labels put on them by the Chicago World’s 
Fair authorities; saddle bags, steel traps, barrels, old 
iron chests, boxes, old stone seals. Almost the first 
thing I saw was: 

Excha., 1452 Dollrs. Kaskaskia, 30th Jany., 1779. 

Sire At Thirty Days sight of this my first Exchange second 
of same Tenor and Date not paid. Pay to M. Vigo or his Order 
the Sum of One Thousand four Hundred and Fifty-two Dollars 
for sundry furnishings to the Utate of Virginia and charge the 
same as per former advise from— 

Sire, 
Your very old and Hum- 


vant, 


Ge. Clark. 
To Oliver Pollock, Esq., 


New Orleans. 


And to this was added another document dated Dec. 
24, 1834, signed Pierre Menard, reading: 
Inclose yous have a Draft favor of M. Vigo for $1452 to plaise 


in Caise I should not overtake you to presint to proper office 
for approval. 


More than fifty years after Clark had captured Kas- 
kaskia and the northwest territory, an effort was still 
being made to collect on a note, by which Clark was 
helped to clinch his hold on that land, and this note 
may now be seen by the curious in a warehouse at a 
Mississippi River landing. It is only just to say that 
“it couldn’t be found when the society was looking for 
documents here,” else it had long since been framed 
and .remoyed far from the diary of Trapper Davis, 
where it now rests, if it hasn’t fallen out, keeping com- 
pany with a note and photograph that the present 
Fierre picked up in a bottle in June, t902. This note 
reads: 

Centralia, Illinois, Jan. 28, 1902. 

The Finder of this bottle and letter will please write me a 
letter if convenient. 

T am a young lady, 18 years and a half old, 5% feet high, weigh 


130 pounds: am fair skinned and have dark curly hair and some 
means. 


Enclosed find my latest picture. I would like to correspond 
with the finder if a young gentleman of some means. 
Yours Resp. 
Minniz M. Duncan. 


This at Kaskaskia! But, as said, the old town is 
gone. In 1844 the great flood began the destruction of 
the place. Then came 1851 and 1857, each with phe- 
nomenal high water. Finally, in 1882, the Mississippi 
discovered that the bed of the Kaskaskia was lower 
than its own and came across to it bodily—clear to the 
biuffs on the Illinois side. Kaskaskia, right in the way, 
was finally swept out of existence. 

A new Kaskaskia is there, but I did not see it. The 
Kaskaskia River is gone—they call it Okaw now, and 
this was the “slough” I saw when out among the sand 
bars with the geese. 

Kaskaskia became a parish in 172I—was the center 
of power and fashion in the upper valley for a hun- 
dred years. St. Genevieve was established in 1755. The 
floods swept One out of existence and a railroad the 
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‘The mania for collecting something seems to have 
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afflicted most individuals of the human race. 





With 
some it shows itself to be a rational, sedate practice 
of securing and holding “uncut editions.” Any one can 
appreciate the joy felt by a collector in a book which 
no one has ever read, and never can read without de- 
tracting from its value in his own and other similar 


collectors’ eyes. But why the various Pierre Menards 
should have kept newspapers which had been read and 
might be read again, and no one know the difference, 
is a question. The fact remains that there are some 
hundreds of pounds oi accessible facts in that old ware- 
house, but which are not to be removed in bulk simply 
because Pierre III. enjoys collecting them himself—in 
a haphazard sort of way. The hunter there is likely 
to flush game of startling varieties, and if he has the 
proper sporting blood will bring away trophies ac- 
cording with his nature and mania for collecting. 

Of course each collector thinks that his particular 
hobby is better than another’s. He who shoots game 
and mounts heads for his dining-room and covers his 
floors with peltry, may well say that these are the 
height of interest, for each thing in it is a story of skill 
in woodcraft or of nature, well worth telling always. 
I am quite certain that these people will sympathize 
with me, even if my trophies are stored away in note 
books, and were found in such places as the thickets 
of a warehouse. It seems to me that Thoreau was 
the prince of sportsmen, for he could stand without 
his neighbor’s preserve, and, harming no man’s feel- 
ings, bring down a vast collection of trophies, useful 
to this day to every man who loves the trees, the 
flowers common in nature and wonders of the wayside. 
He saw at first hand and gathered where no other man 
had seen before—a pioneer. 

About the most interesting things to me in the 
Menard landing warehouse, were some old store ac- 
count books. Pierre I. was a storekeeper, and a few 
extracts from one of the Kaskaskia store books com- 
pared to some steamer freight bills of seventy years 
later concerning the shipments from this warehouse, 
will tell a story of its own. 

On April 18 twenty-five cents was “paid Indian for 
venison,” on the 20th “Paid Seneca for 17 Raccons— 
$4.00,” ‘“‘Paid Gen. Harrison 1 (raccoon)— & 5 Rabets 
..50.” This was not the Tippecanoe Harrison who be- 
came President of the United States later, but a nephew 
of his, who came to Kaskaskia to look up a tract of 
land which William Henry Harrison had given him, 
as a letter in the warehouse by the latter of 1833 shows. 
“Bees wax to Merchdze—Paid for 14 lbs to Absolon 
Cox @ 25. .$3.50.” “1 Deer skin. $1.00.” “Beef Hides 
to Merchdz—paid for 1 Hide 19%. .@ 10. .$1.95.” “Paid 
John Dowling for one Keg of Pitch del’d to Jannet 
Menard at the Mth. of White River. .$2.00.” “Menard 
& Valle, Paid a Seneca woman for shaving skins. .@ 
10. .$17.50; Ditto an other woman for shaving 60 skins 
--@ 10..6.00. Ditto 57 skins to an other. .10 5.70.” 

April 25. “Menard & Valle to peltry’—some trap- 
per’s account: 

186 shaved skins, 332lbs., @ 30.... 
125 Raccoons, Ist quality, 25.. 

3 wild cats, Ist quality 25.. 
12 raccoons, 2d quality, 16 2-3. 

9 raccoons, 3d quality 2 


2 otter skins, 2. 
2 Muskrats and 1 mink, 9.25 
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It is plain from this that the spring exports from 
that store were furs. beeswax, pitch for boats, dressed 
deer skins. But my collection of facts is imperfect as 
regards the fall trade. I did not take details about the 
corn, wheat, salted and smoked meats that probably 
made up the bulk of the fall products of the locality. 
Nor can I say that steamers, and not barges, or keel 
boats, carried the most of the freight for this store at 
that time—sad omissions for my collection! But it is 
recorded that Old Pierre Menard though the first 
steamer he saw going up the Mississippi was a saw 
mill, although he had been lieutenant-governor of the 
State and was a subscriber of the Washington Intelli- 
gencer at this time—as the papers show. 

If I had some old steamboat bills of lading, they 
would be better for comparison with receipts, some of 
which I have, that were given the steamers at East 
Kaskaskia Landing—Menard’s of to-day. 

On April 25, 1893, the steamer Belle Memphis took 
on at this landing three cases of eggs, 1 tub of butter, 
1 sack of fur—shade of the past! and 3 calves. One 

athers that the steamer trade is now wool, chix 
chickens), scrap iron, eggs, hogs, sheep, money pack- 
ages, “said to contain”’—ducks, househdld goods— 
some people were moving away—horned cattle, green 
hides, wheat (in June this begins), whiskey, potatoes— 
that’s about all, from Menard’s. But across “1 calf” 
is written in blue, “Dead or alive. Excpt.” This oc- 
curs in regard to several calves bound to commission 
merchants in various places. Being a land where re- 
wards aré offered for desperadoes “dead or alive.” it 
is a startling entry. Dead or alive, and of calves iq 
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At old Kaskaskia such sales as there were recorded 
at the store: Tin cups, chocolate, sugar, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, indigo and Spanish brown, rum and whiskey, 
wine, flour, saddles, holsters, bridles (plated), blue 
beads, blue calico, pink silk, straw bonnets, fur hats, 
fiddle strings by the dozen, fine toothed—tucking—and 
side-combs, shaving soap, wide plaids, gingham, looms, 
ribbons—these sold to such as Louis Lemieux, An- 
toine Lachapelle, Nathaniel Pope (per daughter), etc.— 
put together all that has been said of Old Kaskaskia, 
the storekeeper at St. Genevieve, dapper and polite, 
the tall girl whose soft eyes redeemd a colorless, oval 
jace, the Indian woman who dressed skins, the Indian 
who killed deer, the trapper with his year’s furs, fur 
hats, silk handkerchiefs and fiddle strings. They say 
the artist has his picture in mind when he lays the 
paint on the canvas; he has conceived his picture and 
then draws it—there at the foot of a willow-grown 
sand bar, on top a caving bank, in a river warehouse 
one may build his picture from account books, even 
though he be not an artist. ; 

Bluffs, wide waters and green willows, liar, despot 
and corporation—it’s a good, big, lovable, picturesque 
Mississippi after all. Raymonp S. Spears. 





Two Years’ Outirg Across Siberia. 


“The Wolves and Wolf Degs of Cibirte. 


None of the wolves we read about were seen by the 
writer at large during the couple of years’ tournée over 
Zsrdom, but all the same they exist in packs in isolated 
parts of the regions passed through. Wolf-dogs are do- 
mesticated in all the towns and villages, but are usually 
unfriendly to strangers. 

In the yard or natio of the honse where I stayed some 
six weeks at the town of Irkutsk, central Cibiria, a reai 
wolf of the giant Cibirian type was kept to guard the 
place. He was locked up in a big hutch all day, in almost 
Jismal solitude, but let loose nights. Consequently he 
was brutalized to savagery of the most unpleasant type. 

lhe first night I stayed in that house was my first ex- 
perience with him. I had gone out momentarily cn to 
the stoop balcony overlooking the natio, to look at the 
krisanthenums. He espied me! With a roar he dashed 
for the stoop steps. Quick as thought I seized a heavy 
chunk of timber from the wood-pile built up on one side 
of the balcony, and hurled it at the brute. This gave him 
something to think about—but only for a flash of a 
moment; for pluckily, with a savage howl, did he rush for 
the stoop steps again, was half way up—the low gate only 
interposed between me and his leap—when another log 
went crashing at him. It missed! Now thoroughly en- 
raged, and probably thinking I was trying to steal the 
firewood instead of trying to brain him, he returned to the 
charge—all the time keeping up a pandemonium wolfish 
howl. But, as all this was going on, I had backed across 
the balcony to the door, and, as he made his final lunye 
and spring at the low gate, I had slipped within and 
closed the door in a twinkling. Probably I never acted 
so nimbly before in my life. “Discretion is the better 
part of valor,” etc. 

Of course all this happened in a few seconds—in much 
less time than I can take to tell it to you here; but as I 
recall.and write the incident, the pen even now slightly 
quivers at the recollection of what was a “close shave” 
with a Cibirian wolf, and “what might have been.” 


Why Does the Indian Seep on bis Stcmach? 


Nomadic tribes all over the globe have certain habits 
in common. While among the Apaché and Yaqui In- 
dians (friendly) of northwestern Mexico, the Gauchos 
and Guaranis of the Plata, the Kanakas of the old Port- 
Filip district, meridianal Australia, the Maoris of Zea- 
landia, the Celonés in the Kolombo hill country, t%e 
Butans and Cikimés of the Himalayas and headwaters of 
the sporting Bramaputra, the Gulis of the Ycypi, extreme 
eastern Cibiria; the Lakyts and Bypiats of the Baikal, 
central Cibiria, etc., etc.: among all these tribes did I 
notice a habit in common of, when bivouacking on the 
ground for the night, finally turning round on to their 
stomachs for the night’s sleep. 

Why? It took me a long time to find out, because the 
replies varied—“Habit,” “Used to it,” “Our fathers did 
it,” and so on; in fact, a deal more of explanation that 
I did not grasp, for the simple reason that I did not un- 
derstand their language. Finally a Cibirian medike 
with much experience among the Asiatic tribes solved the 
problem for me. 

“The Indian sleeps on his stomach,” said he, “to prevent 
catching cold.” He thus protects himself unconsciously— 
without even knowing that it is nature’s hint for his self- 
preservation. Only some of the old tribal chiefs can give 
a rational explanation for the practice—that it is to escape 
“ills,” i. e., maladies. In short, it is to escape chills, or 
malaria, the concomitant evils—or, if you will, to prevent 
¢atching cold. 

“It stands to reason,” he went on, “that this, nature’s 
hint to the tribes, is a wise one. For, if sleeping on the 
back, are not the vital parts more exposed to attack from 
the insidious influences of damp ground than if sleep- 
ing on the front, or chest, where a breastwork of bone 
and tissue are a natural protection against sudden chill ?” 


Shaved Himself with his Revolver, 


The Russian bayonet-revolver is not seen in this coun- 
try; but travelers and officers use it in Cibiria, as a last 
resort, in case of need. The tiny bayonet lies edgewise 
on top of the barrel, and is sprung into position by with- 
drawing a spring-catch. Supposing a traveler has ex- 
pended all his bullets over a pack of wolves, or has not 
‘me to reload: here the razor-like bayonet comes in 
handy, and a dexterous plunge of it into, and the ripping 
up of, the stomach of a leaping wolf, would probably have 
a salutory effect on the others. But I never saw it used 
in this capacity; but one day caught the military engineer, 
Lapomichef, at his hovse on the river Xop, about mid- 
distance between Bladiboctok and Kabapofck, actually 
shaving himself with that .38 caliber revolver! My first 





impression was that he was carefully surveying himse!i 


his brain— 


in the glass preparatory to lodging a bullet ip 
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or his gullet. But, looking further, I perceived he was 
rapidly shaving himself with the razor-edge of that pro- 
jecting blued steel miniature bayonet. The reader can 
judge what superb cutting steel this must be, when I 
mention that the shave was entirely and quickly per- 
formed without soap or water—a dry shave, pure and 
simple. 
Automatic But'er Making, 


The Cibiriak mujik has to be a man of resources, for 
he lacks the conveniences known to the American farming 
community. Thus, the Asiatic tiller of the soil has no 
churn for making butter, so he makes it automatically— 
saves his cream till market day, then fills the tubs half 
full, covers them tight, and goes jogging off on his telega 
the score versti or so to market. Arrived there, the jolt- 
ing has converted half the cream into pure, hard, well 
flavored butter. I used to notice the bitter formed not 
into one mass chunk, nor into many nodules, but into 
seven or eight fist-sized approximately spherical balls, 
weighing about a pound apiece. The acidulous butter- 
milk is either sold at market or taken home again and 
coagulated for cheese. 

For making small family use chunks of butter, the 
mujik rigs up a small box affair pocket churn, holding 
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of an aluminum cup, for instance, is turned over and in 
against the edge. ‘Lhis is always a mistake, for the dirt 
and grease collects thereunder in time, and is quite a 
task to remove. The cup should be, in manufacture, leit 
with its edge perfectly Hush—as also should be all other 
aluminum items, like plates, saucers, mugs, pans, trays, 
etc. It may look “prettier” to have your aluminuin 
service articles “finished” with turn-over edges, but it is 
not conducive to cleanliness. Of course | am writing here 
for the benefit of those out-campers who do—or take ther 
turn at doing—the “washing up” when outing; these re- 
marks will indeed be unappreciable by those who always 
aeiegate the task to others. 

With flush-finished aluminum goods you can always he 
quickly through and thoroughly clean in your ablution of 
the aluminum kit; but this is next to impossible with the 
ordinary turned-over edges characteristic of the general 
run of aluminum articles on the market, except at the 
expenditure of a deal of unnecessary labor. And a9 
camper-out wants unnecessary work, It is always work 
enough for him to be on the shift every day, with the 
monotony of the daily packing-up to get through, and the 
constant vigilance to prevent anything being forgotten 
and left behind. And, despite this care, things will be, 
here and there, left behind; and when many miles off be- 
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about (half filled) one pound of thick cream. This he 
either places in one of his capacious pockets and walks 
around with it, while doing farm work, for a couple of 
hours, or places it on the handle bar of his working plow. 
ln either case a half-pound pat of butter results. 


How Many Words of Russian Need a Traveler Know? 


By keeping “tally” in my pccket lexicon of all Russian 
words referred to during the twenty-four months’ jour- 
neying hither and thither over Cibiriadom, I can say just 
how many words a tourist should know if traveling 
through the domain of Tolstoi. My practice was to lead- 
pencil under every word looked up, so to help mentalize 
it. In this way, after a couple of years, it was found 
that turning a couple of thousands words, it was found 
lined. This is not many, considering with that number a 





fore the loss is discovered, often deemed not worth while 
returning for. 


Leavirg Things Beh'nd, 


But sometimes an article is left which must be sent 
back for. For instance, one of a party of three left the 
hatchet behind. He had suspended it momentarily on a 
tree-fork, and quite forgot all about it. When seven 
miles off the loss was noted. So the responsible delir- 
quent had to go back for it seven miles, then cover that 
seven miles again getting back to his waiting companions, 
thus doing twenty-one miles of hard tramping himself 
that day, yet delaying the progress of the whole party, 
who had counted on making about a score of miles on 
the day in question, but only made seven. For when B. 
came in with the needed hatchet he was too tired and 
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person can converse freely in Russian, including engineer- 


ing, mechanical, and other technical terms. 


But, in ordinary travel and speech, it is not necessary 


to know 2,000 words. By no means. A knowledge of 
400 words suffices for all general intercourse. 

A pocket dictionary is the best. Phrase-books, seem- 
ingly useful in theory, are worthless in practice. 


Prolonged Experience with Al minum Travel Kits, 


Fortunately, aluminum cannot be successfully soldered, 
and the result is we have seamless aluminum travel arti- 
cles. A seam is always a fault: for if a weak point de- 
velops it is at the seam. (In this world there is only one 
good seam—a gold seam.) So aluminum manufacturers 
now fulfil a long-felt want in supplying camping-outers 
with seamless cooking utensils. 

Aluminum traveling outfits are now fairly common in 
the Cibirian towns. They are mostly imported from 
Teutonic burgs. The writer had a couple of years’ daily 
traveling: outing’ experience with aluminum rigouts in 
Asia, and knows some of the light metal’s disadvantages 
—as its liability to itself ineradicably stain and tarnish, 
and “pin-holing” by exposure in salt marsh regions, or by 
contact with limes and acids, or even table condiments 
like salt and (perhaps most destructive of all) vinegar. 

But, unfortunately. most of the light metal cuisine arti- 
cles are “finished off” a little too ornately. The top rim 





hungry to proceed further that day, so the party made 


camp in situ, and “rested till the following day.” 


save work—in fact, all improvements that (if you will) 
promote laziness—are blessings to the camper-out, who, 
however, often does harder work in the woods than many 
a day laborer. 

To clean aluminum, common wood ashes are better 
than ordinary soap. All ashes contain a certain amount 
of salts and potash, and, combiried with the grit in the 
ash, serve as a better scouring agent than soap for re- 
moving dirt and grease. 

Aluminum goods :nto which the hand cannot be in- 
serted for cleaning—as water canteens—are best avoided. 
They become coated inside with slime before you are 
aware of it, except by a foul odor; and then you have a 
lively dancing time trying with sand or shot or pebbles to 
scour it. clean! 

Aluminum camping-out outfits have been a great deal 
“cracked up” by parties interested in selling. It is un- 
blushingly asserted “food does not burn in. them,” 
whereas, if not narrowly watched, your dinner will be 
quicker burned and spoiled in them than in any other 
utensil. Again, when new, they stain the hands for a few 
days almost like lead. 

Still; aluminum is the best: metal for the outing man, 
solely on account of its lightness, L. Lopran. 
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So all aluminum goods that are quickly cleanable, that 
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Bred in Old Kentucky. 


“AMONG a big batch of recruits assigned to my com- 
pany a while ago,” said a captain of infantry stationed 
at a far Western post, who was here recently, “was a 
gaunt, gawky Kentucky lad of the mountaineer class, and 
not much above twenty years of age. He was growing so 
fast that he was as clumsy as a St. Bernard pup, and he 
fell all over himself in drill. Notwithstanding his per- 
fect willingness, he was so inapt a soldier that I attached 
him to my quarters in the capacity of dog robber or 
striker. Soon afterward my company was sent out for 
target practice on the ranges. My striker for Kentucky 
beat out every man in my company, some of them 
veterans wearing the ‘distinguished marksman’ medals, 
in a common canter. He was as crackerjack a rifle shot 
as I ever saw in the army, and I’d be willing to bet that 
there’s not a shootist in that team that lately won the 
Palma trophy in England that could outshoct him. The 
gawky Kentucky boy’s performance on the rarze filled me 
with amazement, as it did everybody else who watched his 
a shooting, and when he was through I said to 

im: 

“ ‘Look here, boy, where did you ever get a chance to 
practice such fine shooting?’ 

“*Pinkin’ rev’noo officehs, suh,’ he replied with a grin. 
‘Yo’ all fuhgits, suh, that Ah’m fom Kentucky.’ ” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The above story from the Washington Post has been 
going the rounds of the papers, and it reminds me of an- 
other Kentucky recruit that I had something to do with. 

We were in camp near New Braunfels, Texas, on our 
way to San Antonio, and I had gone up the road a mile 
or two hunting, when I met a young fellow who still wore 
his butternut clothes; he was hunting “you un’s camps,” 
he told me. He wanted to join “that ar critter company 
of mine.” Critter company is the southern white’s desig- 
nation for a cavalry troop. 

He was twenty years old, nearly six feet high, and 
looked as if he had just let go of the plow lines to join 
the “critter company.” 

He had been born in Harlan county, Kentucky—Kain- 
tuck he called it—and had come out here with his uncle 
and a string of horses. 

The War of the Rebellion had only been closed a year 
or two, and I wondered why he had not been a volun- 
teer before on one side or the other. Kentucky had about 
an equal number of men in each army. “I belong with 
you uns.” he told me. He was a Union man, not a Con- 
federate, and he had never had a chance to join. “But 
I have fit,” he said. “The Confed Cavalry came to 
our neighborhood to conscript we uns, and I got into the 
mee and bushwhacked them; then they let us 
alone.” 

I took him to the Captain and had him enlisted. Our 
men began to make a butt of him right off. I told them 
to be a little careful how they tried that on this boy. “He 
comes from a part of the country where they would as 
soon fight as eat, and he probably has forgotten more 
about his pistol than the most of you know about yours. 
If he puts a ball into one of you, there won’t be much 
fun in that except for the doctor.” 

He was given to me to be drilled, and I began by teach- 
ing him his facings. Nowadays he would have to com- 
mence with the setting up drill; we did not have it then. 
It reminds me every time I see it of a lot of school boys 
going through some play that they have invented them- 
selves. He was quick to learn, and we soon got through 
the Manual of Arms. When I came to the pistol I found, 
as I had expected, that there was nothing about it that I 
could teach him. All I had to show him was how to hold 
the pistol for inspection. The hardest task I had with him 
was to get him to stop saying “sir” to me. “Say ‘sir’ to 
no one except officers here,” I told him, “but don’t for- 
get to say ‘sir’ to them; if you do they won't forget to 
tell you of it.” 

The first time we went out on target practice Kaintuck 
went with us. We were going to fire at 300 yards, but 
the lieutenant thought that Kaintuck had better begin at 
1oo yards first. 

“I can hit that thar thing from heah, suh,” he told the 
lieutenant, and was let try it. In his first five shots he 
made three bullseyes, a 4 and a 3; 22 out of a possible 
25, a sharpshooter’s score. Some of the men who had 
been rigging him found it*hard work to make a qualifying 
score of 16; but they would have to make it or else keep 
shooting at “that thar thing” all day. 

He turned out to be a first-class soldier, never was a 
“dog robber;” they don’t use men like him to dog rob; 
and although he had come from Kentucky he never could 
be got to touch whisky. 

When I left the “critter company” eighteen years after 
this, he was still in one of them, and was a sergeant, tov. 
He had learned to read and write, he could do neither 
when we first got him, and had dropped his southern 
dialect; he spoke the same kind of English that we did, 
but he always made it a point to inform everyone he came 
in contact with that he was from Kaintuck. 

Casta BLANco. 


December Bluebirds in Ohio. 


Axron, O., Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: For 
the last month a flock of seven bluebirds have been feed- 
ing about my house. Is it not very much out of -the order 
of things for this bird to remain north during the winter? 
They were very plentiful this year, and were about in 
numbers as late as November 1, but as the weather was 
fine up to that date I thought nothing note os their 


remaining. ELL. 





The Next Best Thing. 


‘A PENNSYLVANIA correspondent writes: In this year 
of scarcity of game the Forest anp Stream is the next 
thing to carrying my favorite arm in its pursuit. Your 

i number was a work of art, the yet com- 

ate eon i= ¢ “Teens Gt 

oy Mr. Spears, writes erent! interestingly. 
GREENFIELD. 


_ Glatuyal History. 
——>——_ 
Concerning Cats. 


Paris, France.—Editor Forest and Stream: As a cato- 
logue—please do not print catalogue—I was much in- 
terested in Von W.’s contribution in FoREsT AND 
StrEAM of Nov. 14, page 375, concerning a cat, which 
seems to have a strong tendency toward vegetarianism. 
I had never heard of a cat eating corn, but, from my 
experience I am inclined to think that Von W.’s cat’s 
“tastes for a vegetable diet” are more frequent than is 
generally recognized, and can even be said to make a 
part of the “ordinary cat instinct.” 

It is often said, in France, at least, that cats are 
partial to melons. I never had a cat of this sort; but 
I had melons, and sometimes noticed that they had 
been gnawed and opened, and considerably reduced. 
The gardener assured that the wicked deed had cer- 
tainly been done by some neighboring cat. Of course 
it might have been the work of some other quadruped. 
But tradition has it that cats like melons, and it may 
be so. However, this is tradition, not history. 

As a historical fact, I may observe, having often been 
a witness to it, that many cats take very kindly to some 
carrot, now and then. It is even recommended by 
French veterinarians for cats who live in cities, in 
apartments, and have no garden at their disposal 
wherein to cull some vegetable food, such as grass, 
leaves, etc. Of course no cat goes to dig the carrot 
out of the earth; but many, being offered some boiled 
carrot, swallow it with relish. 

One of my departed pets—Plucky—a big, glossy, 

lack cat with golden eyes—was a great lover of 
beet root. Of course, he was no such fool as to con- 
sider the red vegetable as a piece of meat; he took it 
as beet root, and liked it as such. In fact, he very 
much enjoyed a treat of boiled beet root now and then. 

Most cats are quite willing to eat green peas—cooked, 
of course—and some beans. Lentils are also very 
much appreciated by most of them. Another vegetable, 
or, rather, fruit—but it is eaten in France as a vegetable 
and as a fruit as well—is much liked by my present 
friend Thoth. I refer to the chestnut. Roasted chest- 
nuts, boiled chestnuts, chestnuts en purée, to accom- 
pany venison, or sweetened with sugar, and surrounded 
with cream, chestnuts under all forms, and under all 
methods of cooking, are always most willingly accepted. 
And if not offered, he knows how to say he wants some. 
And he always gets them, of course. Cats cannot be 
refused. They are always obeyed. And it is proper it 
should be so. They are of superior essence. But I 
digress. Revenons a nos...chats. Most cats accept some 
potato now and then: boiled, roasted, mashed, espe- 
cially if there is some gravy added—but even without 
this adjunct. Chocolate they generally like; not only 
liquid, with milk, but solid also. Thoth greatly en- 
joys a good piece of chocolate. He always comes back 
to ask for more, and gets it generally; though, of 
course, there is a limit. There must be one, some- 
where, even for a catologue and catophile. 

Lastly, I have known no cat who was not very much 
excited over asparagus, and ready to swallow that 
which was left to him by a loving master, chopped in 
small pieces to help matters (the asparagus; not the 
master, you must understand). All cats, I think, eat 
asparagus most willingly; they seem to enjoy the smell, 
and the taste as well. Here is an end to my experience. 
I have offered bananas, and most fruits—apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, apricots, strawberries and so on, but 
no cat of mine seemed to appreciate the offer. Some 
other reader may have been luckier; if so, he would 
increase the knowledge of catologues by describing 
the results of his experiments and observations. 
course, Mark Twain has—in a very amusing anecdote 
of his—referred to the liking of a cat for cocoanut: 
but—as some grave English reviewer observed, with 
much sadness—“as an historian, that man is unreliable.” 
So, the cocoanut matter remains undecided. It would, 
though, be very easy to settle the matter. I would 
immediately; I haye the cat, but I lack the cocoanut. 

HENRY DE VARIGNY. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In an article copied from Forest AND STREAM we 
read of a vegetarian cat, which is not so remarkable 
as the owner seems to think, many house cats being 
extremely fond of cooked sweet corn, as well as vari- 
ous other foods, such as people partake of, especially 
summer and winter squash, sweet potatoes and creamed 
white potatoes, some felines even devouring cooked 
onions with avidity. 

A large black cat we once owned had an odd way of 
placing one great paw pement the head of a companion 
cat and holding her off from eating her share of some 
dainty bit he was particularly fond of, and when repri- 
manded he would sit back with a scowling face and 
wait until the other cat had finished. As a kitten 
Tinker became greatly attached to grandfather, climb- 
ing up into his lap and hiding inside his coat for a 
quiet nap; indeed, both of them dozing together in the 
big armchair. Tinker seemed to have an idea that he 
could assist in taking off the old gentleman’s boots, 
for when the cat heard the bootjack placed on the 
floor he would quickly get down from his particular 
chair and place one big paw on the toe of the boot 
while it was being drawn off. e day, soon after 
grandfather died, seeing the cat go to the door of his 
room, we said: “Yes, you may go in, but you will not 
find him,” then with tearful eyes we watched the cat 
go pattering around the room, looking up at the place 
where the bed once stood, and then, as though to tell 
us his search was in vain, with a “mew, mew,” ran 
hastily out of the open door. 

There is a cat aristocracy as well as a high class 
breed of dogs, and if people will talk to cats as they 
do to other four-footed creatures, will find them intelli- 
gent and capable of understanding what is right or 
wrong, such as living in the same house with caged 
birds without attempting to harm them; while dogs 
and cats often form a strong friendship. M. L. 

Barouron, N, Y, 





tan. 9, 1904. 
Song of the British Robin. 

A BirD does not deserve much credit for singing when 
skies are clear and winds are soft and earth is decked in 
all the fresh beauty of spring and early summer. But 
what shall be said of the bird which sings all through 
the dreary decline of autumn and the cold desolation of 
winter? Surely nothing were too good to say of it. The 
poets realized this, and hence they have celebrated the 
British robin with a special celebration; not, indeed, with 
the lavish enthusiasm of admiration they have showered 
upon the nightingale and the lark, but with an intimate 
love and regard such as is bestowed upon some cherished 
pet. 
And the people, though lacking the expression of the 
poets, have not been backward in showing that they, too, 
can appreciate the spiritual, the unselfish, the devoted, 
even among birds, for they have taken the robin under 
their special protection. Throughout the British Isles 
it is unmolested; the predatory schoolboy stays his hand 
when the robin or the robin’s nest is concerned, for it is 
an injunction laid solemnly upon him by his mother. And 
then, when frost or snow prevails and food is scarce, the 
window sill or the doorstep will not fail to be strewn with 
crumbs for poor redbreast’s comfort. 

For those who have not had the good ‘fortune to see 
the bird, it may be noted that. it bears but little resem- 
blance to our American robin (which, ‘indeed, is no robin 
at all, but a thrush). It is half the size of the latter, and 
instead of being brown above is olive green, speaking by 
way of general description. Only in the coloring of its 
breast does it resemble Turdus migratorius. And the 
songs of the two are as different as possible. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of the song of Ery- 
thacus rubecula is its sweet subdued sentiment. It is de- 
livered in a series of bars with measured pauses, which 
have a most telling effect. Occasionally a bar is prolonged 
or lingered upon as if the bird were carried away by the 
intensity of its emotion. There is in this something so 
sincere that it appeals irresistibly to the sympathy.’ 

It were useless, and indeed somewhat absurd, to try 
to give any imitation of the song in words or syllables. 
After all, the music is everything. I have an idea that 
Mendelssohn wrote his “Songs Without Words” after 
listening to the robin. Certainly many of those chaste 
and exquisite strains echo the outpourings of redbreast. 

While the latter are of course always instantly recog- 
nizable, they vary more or less in tone with the season. 
In the spring they speak of tender joy; in the autumn 
they breathe a plaintive regret, with an undertone of 
consolation, as it were, while in winter they ring out with 
a distinct note of fortitude and hope. It may be that 
these variations are but imaginary, or echoes of the 
human mood; yet a bird must have its moods as well as 
man, and feel the influences of the seasons. If there 
were more perennial songsters we might be able to re- 
solve this question better, but the redbreast in its constant 
devotion stands practically alone. wht 

In this country, at least in this northern latitude, we 
hear an ocasional lilt of the song sparrow on a bright 
autumn day, but that is all. And the winter passes in 
sombre silence. If only the British robin had “been 
imported here instead of the British sparrow and had 
— as well, how blessed instead of cursed we should 

To those who have visted the British Isles during. the 
autumn and winter, there is something at once noved*and 
delightful in the song of the robin. You get up ‘on-a 
morning when perhaps the rain is beating against ae 





window and the wind is wailing in the chimney or sougit- 
ing in the trees outside; there is a momentary lull in ¢ 
storm and you hear a sweet pipe or thrill. You look out 
and lo! there is redbreast seated on a wind-swept branch 
rapt in his musical devotions. Or again it is evening— 
blue-black, sodden, dreary—and you are walking along a 
country road. Where is the living thing that could feel 
a spark of enthusiasm on such an evening as this? you 
ask yourself. “Here!” answers redbreast from a drip- 
ping hedge, lifting up his mellow voice like a true poet 
of philosophy. Or again it is midwinter; a black frost 
has taken the earth in its iron clutch, and shivering cat- 
tle huddle beneath hedges, and the birds of the air are 
nowhere to be seen—none, that is, but our ruby-breasted 
friend, who, perched high upon a tree, prophecies sweetly, 
bravely, hopefully of spring. 

Is it any wonder that a bird so musical, so brave, so 
constant, should have endeared itself to the heart of the 
British people? Wherever one of these may wander he 
bears with him the memory of his native songsters. The 
nightingale or the lark perhaps he associates with the 
idea of his motherland: they are imperial songsters. But 
when he thinks or dreams of home—that particular spot 
where he first‘saw the light and around which the asso- 
ciations of his‘childhood cluster—then the bird above all 
others that is apt to rise to his imagination is the robin— 
the homely, familiar, pleasant little robin. 

Francis Moonan. 





A Horse’s Homing Sense. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Speaking of back-trailing horses reminds me of a story 
that is told in Cleveland, New York; and its truth is 
vouched for by nearly every one who was a resident of 
that beautiful village a dozen years ago. A horse bred 
and raised in or near Cleveland and kept by the same 
man for a number of years, was finally sold to another 
party on the opposite side of the lake, which is exactly 
seven miles wide at this point. 

One morning the first owner, on going to his barn, 
was very much surprised to find the animal there and 
seemingly very glad to get home. ed 

It is claimed by those who should know that it was 
impossible for the horse to travel around the lake 
one night, therefore it must have swam the seven. mil 
to. its old home. Of course that can’t be called back. 
trailing, as there was no trail, but. if the storv is true, it 
shows intelligence and reasoning in;the ‘animal far. greater. 
than most people imagine. ; 

Cuapwicks, New York. 


The hunter was home again. “Any luck?” asked. 
“Splendid!” he caine rd 
single person.”—Puck, 
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Wellington Field Naturalists. 


Guetpx, Ont., Dec. 20.—At the meeting of the Welling- 
ton Field Naturalists’ Club held December 17, fourteen 
short papers were read; each paper was limited to five 
minutes ‘in length, and three minutes were allowed for 
discussion. As will be seen, the observations cover a 
wide field, discussing plants, insects, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, and the interest shown by the members gives 
evidence of the activity of the club and the good work it 
is doing. 

The First paper was by Mr. A. Davidson on “The Cot- 
tontail,” and treated of the animal’s biological position, 
its habits and food. In the discussion Mr. Hunt observed 
that he had noticed that rabbits preferred the bark of 
pear trees to those of the apple. ’ 

A paper on the “Snow Flake,” by Mr. F. N. Beattie, 
gave an interesting account of the habits and food of the 
bird. 

“The Screech Owl” was discussed by Mr. Hotson, 
with some suggestions as to the two color phases, the 
red and the gray; and in the remarks which followed 
it appeared that in the neighborhood of Guelph the more 
common phase is the gray, while at Elora the red is 
the more ordinary color. 

In the writer’s absence, Dr. Muldrew’s paper on the 
“Loon” was read by Mr. Buchanan. It was illustrated 
by specimens of the bird and eggs. 

Mr. Wm. Goldie read a paper on the “Flying Squirrel,” 
treating of its habits and its abundance. While the species 
does not appear common in the locality under consider- 
ation, its crepuscular or nocturnal habits tend to conceal 
it, and it may be more abundant than appears. While 
all tree squirrels seem to possess the property of making 
themselves into a parachute so as to break a fall or a leap 
from a great height, the flying squirrel is the one which 
does this with the greatest ease and most commonly. In 
the discussion, Mr. Davidson told much that was inter- 
esting concerning his experience in raising these mam- 
mals, and Mr. Barlow stated that he had once met with a 
great band of these squirrels moving through a wood in 
one direction, as if a migration were in progress. 






Antlers of New Brunswick Moose. 


Durinc the latter part of September I spent ten days 
in the New Brunswick woods. Only those who have 
visited them appreciate their fragrance and beauty; 
the delicious odors of the balsams and other conifers, 
the rich reds of the maples, and the yellows of the 
birches and poplars, cannot be adequately described. 
For my part I can imagine no more restful vacation 
under more delightful surroundings. Add the excite- 
ment of the quest for the Monarch of the Forest, and 
the sportsman’s cup of enjoyment is full. 

I went in from Doaktown on the Canada Eastern 
R. R. with Jas. O. McDonald, and camped on Cain’s 
River. Although I was accompanied by my family,. I 
did some hunting, and one day at noon time, when 
“Jimmie” and I were walking over a high ridge in 
very open forest, we came quite unexpectedly upon the 
big bull of my dreams. He was a magnificent animal, 
and I greatly prize the mental picture I have of him 
as he shambled directly away from us, at first not 
more than 30 yards distant, his great antlers—their 
tops more than 8 feet from the ground—extending on 
either: side far out beyond and above his big, wide 
body. The vision was only momentary, for naturally 
I did not wait. long before shooting, and, according to 
the code, I kept on shooting until he fell, which was at 
the fifth shot, he having gone in the meantime from 
30 to 40 yards. I am satisfied, however, that the first 
shot would have proved fatal. 

When I examined him on the ground I thanked my 
lucky starts that I was using a moose gun-and not a 
deer gun; such as the .30-30. Last year I used a .50-110, 
and my moose was killed with a single shot, but he 
stood side on. This time I used the .35 because of the 
probability, on account of'the nature of the ground, of 
having to shoot at greater distances. Theoretically, I 
should prefer the new .405, but I will have to admit 
that my experience in this instance, under very diffi- 
cult conditions, indicates that the .35 is sufficiently 
powerful. 

The head of this moose has a spread of 56 inches and 
the very even three-pointed brow antlers, and the mere- 
ly scalloped ends of the palms, show him to have been 
an old moose. The antlers stand up remarkably, and 
if they lay as flat as in the majority of cases, they 
would easily have a spread of more than 60 inches. 

When I came out of the woods I heard many reports 
of large heads having been taken. A gentleman from 
Brooklyn, who went in at the same time as myself, 
brought out a beautiful head of about so inches’ spread. 
Two gentlemen from Amsterdam obtained heads of 
and 53 inches’ spread, respectively. A party of six 
gentlemen from Trenton, N. J., brought out six heads, 
three of them measuring over 50 inches, viz., 57, 56% 
and 53 inches. A gentleman living in Doaktown shot 
a head measuring 5634 inches. T head of opveral Go- 








Mr. A. B. Klugh read a paper on the “Christmas Fern” 
(Polystichum acrostichoides), illustrated by a specimen 
and a photographic proof showing the veins. 

Mr. T. D. Jarvis read a paper on the “Snapping Tur- 
tle;’ Mr. Barlow one on “Butterflies in Winter,” and 
Mr. Peart one on the “Canadian Holly.” Mr. L. Beat- 
tie’s paper on the “Chickadee” was interesting, and Mr. 
R. Cull read one on the “Ruffed Grouse,” in the course of 
which he emphasized the need of proper protection for 
this splendid bird. He said that the Guelph Trap and 
Game Club had offered a standing reward of $5 for in- 
formation leading to the conviction of any one breaking 
the game laws. The club was petitioning Parliament to 
put a close season on ruffed grouse for a term of years. 
The club, by its president, Mr. Jarvis, expressed its readi- 
res to do anything that it could to help in the movement. 

A paper on the “Club Moss”, was read by Mr. 
Buchanan, and one on the “Smilax” by E. J. Colgate. 
Finally Mr. Armstrong read one on the “Brown Creeper,” 
which was very interesting. 

At the close of this paper the secretary called attention 
to the fact that the 1903 spring migration list compiled by 
the club had taken first place at Washington, being most 
highly regarded for its fullness of data and the way in 
which the migration had been recorded. 


Bear Coloration. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Just now I am interested in the matter of the hybridiz- 
ing of the different species of bear. In your note of ex- 
planation to the query of Cabia Blanco in December 26 
issue, as to the crossing of grizzly bears and others, you 
say, “There is no reason for supposing that the different 
species of bears hybridize, any more than do the different 
species of deer. The belief is more or less common, but 
is shared by no competent biologist, so far as we know.” 
1 once saw a female black bear which had been caught in 
a trap, and with her were two cubs; one of them was a 
beautiful dark brown color, and the other was a very 
light cinnamon. It was early in the fall, and there could 
be no question as to the bear in the trap being the parent 


inch heads. These, with other facts, convinced me that 
the percentage of large heads obtained this year is 
greater than usual. I therefore wrote to various taxi- 
dermists, who receive the greater number of New 
Brunswick heads for mounting, asking them how many 
heads had been received having a spread of 50 or more 
inches, and whether the proportion of such heads was 
greater than in previous years, and whether the antlers 
were better developed and more symmetrical than here- 
tofore. These gentlemen have very courteously an- 
swered my inquiries in detail. While they have placed 
no restriction upon the publication of the information 
. given, to avoid any possibility of its improper use, I 
shall give only totals and percentages. There are re- 
ported to me 71 heads taken out of New Brunswick 
between Sept. 15 and Oct. 20, 1903, having a spread 
of 50 or more inches. This is approximately 50 per 
cent. ofall the heads received. Messrs. Crosby & Co., 
Bangor, say: “We think the heads are larger on the 
whole and much better than for years past, and for 
massiveness and symmetry they are distinctly superior 
to those which we received last year.” Stillman Arm- 
strong, of Vanceboro, says: “The heads which 1 have 
received, as a whole, are much better this year than 
last.” He also states, that out of the total number of 
heads received only 8 per cent. have a spread of less 
than 40 inches or have less than 14 points each. Messrs. 
Emack Bros., of Fredericton, say that last year they 
received less than half as many heads of 50 or more 
inches’ spread, as during the like period this year, and 
also that they have received this season four of 60 
inches, and one of 61%-inch spread. They say: “We 
are positive that the heads are better this year than last.” 
One of these firms write that they have no record of 
the exact measurements of the heads which were re- 
ceived and mounted ‘ast year. If the taxidermists would 
keep a table showing the name of the consignors of all 
moose heads received, with the spread of antler, number 
of points, width anc length of palm, etc., such infor- 
mation would certainly be interesting and valuable for 
comparison from year to year. 


It is reasonable to suppose that there is some general 
cause for the remarkable growth and symmetry of the 
_antlers of the moose this season. It appears to me 
that we should look: to the conditions which existed 
during the time of the antler growth. It is true that 
the last winter was an open one, and that the animals 
came out in the spring in excellent condition. On the 
other hand, one who is familiar with the New Bruns- 
wick woods and the yards wherein the moose have 
spent the winters in previous years, can hardly doubt 
that they would have obtained abundant food at all 
times and in general would pass the winters comfort- 
ably. It therefore appears to me that probably the ex- 
planation lies in the weather conditions which existed 

during the period of the growth of the antlers. This 
period we know to have coincident with that of 
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of the cubs; and as all know, black bear when they are 
cubs are just as black as when they are grown up, so that 
these certainly never would have been black bear. [ 
accepted this as evidence that they do hybridize, and was 
resting content in that belief until reading the above. 
From whence came these “off” colors? 
EMERSON CARNEY. 

[The cubs of the black bear are sometimes black and 
sometimes brown and black. In other words, there are 
believed to be two color phases in this species, just as 
there are in some birds—e. g., the little screech owl 
(Scops or Megascops). It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that we have much to learn about the bears.] 


Wild Pigeons in the Indian Territory. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A small Territory paper says that a hunting party from 
the Osage Reservation saw several small flights of what 
they knew were wild pigeons in the hills just north of the 
Arkansas River. These men claim to be familiar with 
the pigeons, having hunted them years ago. 

_The same paper says that a small number of these 
pigeons were also seen in an Illinois marsh east of St. 
Louis this past fall. 

The pigeons were not in that Osage country twenty 
years ago, that I am sure of. I knew the country well 
then, and hunted over a great part of it, but never saw 
any, and I know them when I do see them. The pigeons 
may have come up from Mexico or South America, where 
our pigeons are sometimes supposed to have gone. 

There is a pigeon in the northern Mexican States; I 
have seen him in several of them, but he is not our wild 
pigeon. Cazsra BLANco., 


[Passenger pigeons in very small numbers are occa- 
sionally seen in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. The bird is not absolutely extinct, any more than 
is the buffalo, but it is practically so. There are no pas- 
senger pigeons in South America, so far as known. The 
large southwestern pigeon is the familiar west coast 
band-tailed pigeon. ] 













the unexampled drouth. The superabundance of food 
under any circumstances is so great that the moose 
would not lack for an ample supply. 

It is clear that if the circulation in the growing antler 
were stopped, its growth would cease. May we not in- 
fer that anything which would impede the circulation 
would retard the growth and so prevent the full de- 
velopment. Is it not fair to assume, therefore, that 
rain and cold, which would lower the temperature of 
the antler and so impede the circulation, would retard 
the development, and that the absence of rain and con- 
ditions resulting therefrom as during the present sea- 
son, have permitted this very unusual development of 
the antlers? It will certainly be interesting to know 
how this suggestion appeals to naturalists, and intelli- 
gent guide like Henry Braithwaite and Adam Moore. 

We have not at this time the data necessary for a 
scientific treatment of the subject, but we shall only 
get the data by such discussion as will excite interest 
and lead to careful observations and records. 

From Mr. Thomas J. Regan I recently received re- 
plies to inquiries made by him at my request concern- 
ing the size of antlers on deer and elk in Mr. Whitney’s 
preserves in the Adirondacks and at Lenox, Mass. 

From Sabattis, N. Y., Mr. Ernest H. Johnson writes: 
“The antlers of the deer, elk and what few moose I 
have seen, are much larger as regards size and more 
symmetrical. In fact, the elk antlers are far ahead of 
what they were last year. I have noticed some of the 
finest deer heads I have ever seen anywhere.” 

From Lenox, Mass., Mr. Thomas Post writes: “After 
consultation with Mr. Parsons and others I will report 
that the antlers of the elk and deer seem to have made 
an unusually fine growth this year. We cannot get 
near enough to the moose to form any opinion as to 
the growth of their antlers.” M. F. Westover. 

Scuewaectapy, N. Y., Oct. 28, 


Mongaup Valley Grouse Decimation. 


Moncaup VALLEy, N. Y., Dec. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is very evident that partridges need about 
three years’ protection in this section, but I am surprised 
to see in last week’s issue Mr. Howard Tillotson wailing 
over their disappearance. He must surely forget the 
years he had twelve to sixteen hunters strung out in line 
going through the woods with four to six dogs, and this 
for weeks at a time, killing everything that came along. 
It was not an uncommon thing to see fifty partridges 
and about the same number of rabbits hanging on his 
piazza for these sports to return with. One fall a crack 
shot stayed with him all the season, his only pleasure 
being to prove how many more he could kill than the 
sport that came for a week, and many of them would 
have returned empty-handed had not this sport given 
them his all. There is just as much food in this section 
for birds as formerly, but they have never been so plen- 
tiful since those years of slaughter. MONTICELLO, 
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Washington Geese. 


SeattLe, Wash., Dec. 25.—Johnny Wheeler, formerly 
known as John F. Wheeler, came staggering up the 
street one day last week with eighteen geese. The 
load was so heavy Johnny did not have a chance to 
appreciate the sensation his attractive appearance 
caused. Men, women and even the all-absorbed mes- 
senger boys, stopped and took a mental inventory of 
the magnificent birds. Meanwhile Johnny struggled 
on, his back humping more and more as the load grew 
heavier. About every ten paces the lucky hunter was 
stopped by inquisitive friends. 

“Great bag,” was the almost universal expression of 
greeting, followed by the natural question: “Where 
did you get ’em?” 5 

“Horse Heaven country, over in eastern Washing- 
ton,” replied Johnny. Before he finally took the car 
for home Johnny thought in a rather bewildered way 
that he had more friends than ever before. “I guess 
I must be the most popular man in Seattle,” said 
Johnny to himself.” Three geese finally reached the 
Wheeler house, but Johnny consoled himself with the 
fact that many a gooa dinner would be eaten in Seattle 
as a result of his clever manipulation of the shotgun on 
the breaks of the Horse Heaven shooting grounds. 

County Commisioner Lou Smith, John Wooding, 
Walt Lund, Charles Potsky and Walter Mess, all of 
whom are well known in King county, were in the 
Horse Heaven country at the same time as Wheeler. 
They shot at Goose Gap, through which the geese fly 
in reaching the Horse Heaven feeding grounds, 
after they leave the sand bars in the Co- 
lumbia River. Their bag was sixty-five, which 
included both common geese and the big honkers. 
Wheeler shot alone on the breaks at Long 
Canon, getting practically all of his birds last Sunday 
between 7:30 o'clock in the morning and 2 in the after- 
noon. He made a mistake in leaving so soon, as the 
birds flew all day. The day following. Monday, there 
was not enough wind to keep the geese low down, 
consequently few birds fell to the guns. 

Wheeler left Seattle Thursday evening, Dec. 17, and 
on the way to eastern Washington was joined unex- 
pectedly by Smith, Wooding, Lund, Potsky and Mess. 
All of them left the train at Kiona, where they were 
met by teams and driven nine miles to the hunting 
grounds. Friday and Saturday there was a dense fog, 
which made it impossible to do any shooting. Big 
bands of geese were in the air, and their querulous 
calling and swishing wings sent shivers up and down 
the spines of the unlucky hunters. How they did 
pray for a wind to sweep away the enshrouding veil, 
but all in vain. Two days had passed, and it looked as 
if the trip was to be a failure; then came the storm, 
which made things sing all along the Oregon and 
Washington coast. It was a sou’wester, starting at 
Astoria and sweeping up the big Columbia River with 
a fury that kept the geese on the sandbars until they 
were so hungry that they smashed into its face in their 
determination to reach the feeding pleces in the Horse 
Heaven grain fields. 

To reach the fields, which are approximately 1.400 
feet above the level of the sea, the geese must piss 
throngh what is known as Goose Gap, and here it was 
that Smith, Wooding. Lund, Potsky, and Mess caught 
them coming. Magnificent is the word that describes 
the sport they had with the long-necked, keen-eyed 
and ever-suspicious monarchs of the web-footers. 
Wheeler was having his sport on what are called the 
breaks. To those who have never been in that particu- 
lar goose hunting country this term may require ex- 
planation. The Columbia River makes a bend, and in 
that bend is the Horse Heaven district. A storm. work- 
ing un the river passes over the hunting ground instead 
of following the river in its bending course. The best 
hunting is always had when the wind comes from the 
southwest, because the birds have to fly against it and 
fly low. Between the sandbars of the river and the 
level fields are high ridges or hills with depressions or 
valleys between. Now, the geese do not like to face 
the wind any more than.a human being does. They 
naturally seek for some method to make their trip to 
the feeding grounds as easy as possible, and this ex- 
plains why a flock will, after crosing a ridge, drop 
down. When they come to the next ridge, they rise 
iust enough to pass over it, and immediately drop into 
the comparatively quiet air again. If the wind is light 
they will go high up in the air when they cross a ridge; 
instinct, combined with experience, has taught them 
that there is danger in the little tufts of sage brush 
which dot the otherwise barren hills. 

Man has figured out all these little peculiarities of the 
flight of the geese, and he takes advantage of the situa- 
tion. In a little hole, the dirt from which has been re- 
moved to a far distance—it is no use to dig a hole and 
throw the dirt around—the hunter conceals himself 
and waits for the flight. If he can get a sage brush 
screen he does so gladly, but as a rule the cover is not 
sufficient to protect him from the ever watchful eye of 
the leader of the band. 

An old goose hunter has no difficulty judging the 
range, but the novice, and even the old-time duck 
hunters, get fooled badly. A goose is so much larger 
than a duck that the eye gets all mixed up with itself in 
trying to figure out where the bird is. 

“You think,” said Wheeler, “that the old goose is 
right on top of you; up you jump and give him both 
barrels,-only to find that he is 100 yards up in the air.” 

How easy it is to get fooled may be judged from the 
following dimensions of a goose that weighed four 
pounds: Length from bill to tail feathers, 28-inches; 
spread of wings, 53 inches; around breast, 19 inches. 
Wings that spread out 53 inches loom up big in the air 
when there is no background. Another thing one must 
remember in this connection, and that is, when you look 
up at-a goose you have no other object to help you out 
in: making..comparisons of size and distance.. The 
average hunter does not turn his gun loose on geese 
more than two or three times a season, consequently’ he 
has to use all his faculties to keep from being pulled off 
center. I have had a flock of sprigtail ducks ¢ircle-and 
circle around just out of range until they uad me going. 
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C. B. Yandell was hunting quail on Whidby Island; 
his dog had just come to a point, and Yandell was ap- 
proaching to shoot when he suddenly heard wings in 
the air and observed that a band of geese were circling 
over him. Quick as thought he dropped to the ground 
and remained motionless. . Apparently the birds did not 
notice him, for they kept circling and coming closer to 
the ground. It was an exciting time for the quail 
hunter. There stood his dog, rigid and wondering why 
there was nothing doing. In the air the big birds were 
cutting circles and gradually approaching. “I thought 
I'd bust,” said Yandell; “the tension was something 
awful. Finally it seemed to me that 1f I did not shoot 
my gun barrel would stick up into the air beyond the 
old king goose. Up I jumped and whanged away. 
Then I saw what I had done. The birds were still 
high up in the air.” 

Yandell’s eye had the gauge for quail, but when a 
quick transition was made to geese, he lost his sense 
of proportion and distance. 

One of the honkers that Wheeler brought home with 
him weighed 14% pounds. When he was over on the 
same ground earlier in the season he brought down 
two which weighed 15 pounds each. “At this time of 
the year,” continued Wheeler, “it is almost necessary to 
have a strong sou’west wind in order to get any shoot- 
ing. Earlier in the season, before the birds get wise 
and look with suspicion on everything, one can shoot 
them in the grain fields, but as the season advances, the 
bands fly higher and higher, and move at the slightest 
sign of danger. Under such conditions, a strong wind 
is required to keep them down close to the points of 
land from which the shooting is done. And in shooting 
from the ridges, when the geese are flying from the 
sandbars to the fields, that is called brake shooting.” 

Judge Arthur E. Griffin and Fred Mess have probably 
made the best kills in the Horse Heaven country this 
year. On one trip lasting several days they got ninety- 
five birds. 

Mayor Humes is another hunter who has had good 
luck in the same fields. He has usually been early on 
the ground and shot from holes in the grain fields. 
Profile decoys are used. There is no chance for mo- 
tion among the decoys, such as there is in duck shoot- 
ing. The decoys are nothing but thin sheets of metal 
cut out to resemble a goose and painted to conform as 
nearly as possible to its colors. Skill is required in 
placing the decoys because of their flat surface. 

Western Washington does not compare well with the 
eastern part of the State in this particular sport, al- 
though it is recorded that a goose was killed on the 
Seattle golf links a few weeks ago. At least that is 
the story told without any effort to have it appear in 
print. Portus BAXTER. 





Days at Grindstone. 


“There comes a month in the weary year, 
A month of leisure and peaceful rest, 
When the ripe leaves fall and the air is clear— 
October, the brown, the crisp, the best. 
My lot has little enough of bliss; 
I drag the days of the odd eleven— 
Counting the time that shall lead to this, 
The month that opens the hunter’s heaven.” 


Tuat grand old man of the woods, Nessmuk, has gone 
where all good hunters go, but his sweet and simple 
sy of the forest have found a resting place in many a 
eart. 

Octoher was upon us with its gorgeous display of 
woodland tints. The morning air was crisp and re- 
dolent of carthly fragrance waited from unseen groves, 
and life indeed was good. We wanted to fly; but rea- 
lizing the danger of trying it, we decided to go to 
Maine. 

But there was that pestiferous tax staring at us, we 
could not escape it by going around it, arbitration 
would not avail; for Mr. Carleton said so. . 

We magnanimously decided to forgive the commis- 
sioners for giving our pockets such a jolt, and with the 
“call of the wild” in our hearts we decided to visit 
again our old hunting grounds by the tranquil Penob- 
scot. 

Frank came from New York. Schofield and his wife 
were on hand also, as were Ed and Allie. Harvey of 
the “big market” appeared two days later. He had to 
walk six miles to reach us, but that is only a trifle to 
a man who has climbed to the sumit of Katahdin. 
The East Branch was in sight most of the time, and 
its music made his heart glad. The snow-crowned 
peaks of Katahdin also lent inspiration, and he ar- 
rived in camp in a jubilant mood, and struggling with a 
most eloquent appetite. 

Our little band of capitalists contributed $105 toward 
game protection, but up to the time of going to press 
we had not received a vote of thanks from any of the 
game commissioners. 

G. J. Brann, of Revere, is the “Nessmuk” of our 
little company of sure-shots, having preceded us by a 
few seasons into the woods. He has hunted the cari- 
bou on Katahdin’s dangerous slopes and has secured 
many fine heads. He is a native of the Pine Tree 
State and owns property there, but he refuses to be im- 
posed upon by a tax, and will hunt this season in 
Canada. 

The B. & A. Railroad managers afforded us a most 
agreeable surprise this. season by doing away with the 
tiresome hold-up at Bangor, and dropping us at our 
backwoods. station of Grindstone fully three - hours 
earlier than in previous seasons. 

The woods were white with snow when we stepped 
from the train, and considering the date, Oct. 26, it 
agreeably surprised us. It did not last long enough 
make good tracking, but served to dampen the 
eaves. 

Al and Seth were at the station with buckboard and 
wagon, and after hearty greetings were exchanged, 
trunks and bags. made fast, we piled in for. the six-mile 
drive through the woods. The.roads in Maine: are: not 
macadamized; the drive, though a short one, gave us 
appetites-‘as sharp as tacks, and we surprised. Aunt 
Augustie by the manner in which we dispatched the leg 





of venison and other good things she had prepared for 
us. 

At 4 next morning Frank aroused the entire party 
by executing a double shuffle, accompanied by a song. 
eth and Al not taking kindly to such a rude method 
of awakening people, protested most vigorously, but 
Frank said he was in Maine for business and did not 
intend to waste any time in sleeping. 

After breakfast each one was ready to take his sepa- 
rate trail over the ridges or through the swamps. 
krank struck out for Salmon stream, where he found 
bear signs in the snow, and followed the tracks until 
thev led into a swamp. Darkness sets in very quickly 
in the woods, so he gave up until next aay. 

This is the second year that the beechnuts have been 
a failure, and in consequence we were unable to find 
any deer working on the ridges. Hard frosts all 
through the early summer months nipped the buds and 
deprived the deer of many fattening morsels. Persistent 
hunting for the past seven or eight years has greatly 
diminished.the deer in our territory, and it certainly 
has taken away most of the big ones. 

Only two big deer were seen by us during our stay. 
On Nov. 7 we had about 10 inches of snow, and over 
a road five miles long we found many tracks, but only 
one or two large ones among them. The traveling of 
human beings over a given space frequently will cause 
deer to forsake that immediate locality and find new 
ground, 


About the only time any of us could catch a glimpse 
of a deer was in the early morning, in some sunny bit 
of second growth. Nothing but young fawns ventured 
to stroll about during the day, and even those little 
fellows had a big advantage over the mad man trying 
to tiptoe up to them. 

With their mule-like ears constantly listening, they 
are well fortified against an enemy. Owing to the 
bad habit that deer possess of going about chiefly 
in the night time, it was difficult for our very 
new members to catch a glimpse of more than a white 
tail. In fact, one of the party looked up in time to see 
what he thought was a white ow! about to fly into a 
tree, while in reality it was the white flag of a deer as 
it was bounding away through a thicket. Things look 
very queer to a new man during his first trip to Maine. 

One -of the hunters was waiting on the edge of 
a swamp near the ridge one. evening, hoping to catch 
a deer working out. He had been waiting for about 
an hour, while his teeth were chattering and his knees 
knocking each other. Suddenly he heard a commotion 
in the thickly piled leaves on the ridge behind him. A 
cold sweat began to break out on his-forehead, his heart 
tried to get out of his mouth, and gripping his rifle 
tightly he got ready to kill something, when the terrible 
strain was broken by the chattering of two red squir- 
rels chasing each other. And from experience I also 
know that the nimble little red brother makes enough 
noise to warrant one in thinking that a whole flock of 
deer are about to rush at him. The solemn silence of 
the forest intensifies the slightest sound. 

Frank was the first one to bring in game. He fired 
at a doe as she whistled and broke into a run. He 
followed on her tracks for over an hour, the blood 
spots finally failing to show on the leaves. He dislikes 
to wound a deer and not secure it, for it means a lin- 
gering death for the graceful animal. Crossing over 
to Hinch’s camp, he found Al and Young eating lunch, 
and after hearing his story, Al said he could find the 
doe. They returned to Wadley brook and took up the 
track again, when Al succeeded in finding the doe, 
where ‘she had dropped, right near the brook. Those 
backwoods fellows know their book thoroughly. Wad- 
ley brook is three miles from the camp, but Frank car- 
ried the deer without assistance, stopping twice to 
breathe straight. It is no child's play to tote a deer 
over a rough road. 


Ed, the youngster, by the aid of a field glass. located 
a small bunch of deer way down river feeding in the 
old field. He dropped into the canoe with Allie in the 
stern, and they drifted down quite handy to the deer. 
By carefully working along to the shelter of some 
alders, they were able to get within shooting distance. 
The boys fired together, dropping two of the deer, the 
fawn did not run, when one more well placed shot ended 
its career. A small spikehorn and his doe, with the 
fawn, made a good load for the trip up river. Thus 
does luck run at times. 

Schofield has been accompanied by his wife on his 
trips for some years, and she has become skillful with 
the rifle, always killing her own game. She does not 
go very deep into the woods, confining her trips to the 
river banks and edges of the swamps, but she rarely 
returns home without her complement of deer. She 
shot a fine spikehorn handy to the camp, and also one 
of the best does taken out this season. She is an 
enthusiast when talking of life in the woods, for she 
has built up her constitution wonderfully since she first 
began to accompany her husband on his hunting trips. 
The air of the Maine woods has done more ee her 
than the skill of the practitioner. 

Young was the luckiest of the party. He started ont 
early on the new snow Nov. 7, and following a good- 
sized track, soon had in the snow a buck that weighed 
155 pounds dressed. Not very big as bucks go, but we 
were all envious just the same. We noticed, when on 
the train for Boston, that Young occasionally emitted a 
low, amused chuckle, as though he was tickled over 
something. 

We all had a jolly good time and were loath to 
leave. We had lots of partridge stews and roasts, and 
heaps of fun climbing trees for spruce gum. Many 
pleasant hours were spent. in exploring old logging 
roads and visiting deserted camps; or finding fox tracks 
in the snow and following them for hours, finally com- 
ing back near where we started in. It is remarkable 
what the snow shows to an Observer in the line of 
tracks. Here, right ahead of us, a hedge Hog took. 
the straight rodd over the ridge. ‘His is the most 
curious track of all. There are-two distinct furrows 
reaching out on-both sides, one nlowing into the-snow 
far beyond the line of-the other. ‘He must have: had 
a hard time forging through the drifts before he finally’ 
reached his old tree. We failed to bring cameras this 
year, and thus lost a fund of much future pleasure. 
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We all had our amount of 
were happy. 5 

Moose signs were more nvmerous this year than on 
any of our previous trips: We saw a cow moose and 
her calf at different times, but failed to get a peep at 
the bull. Young and I also heard a cow moose while 
we were in the woods near Schoodic. but failed to get 
a view of her. As the time draws nigh for us to pack 
up for home. a sensation of loneliness steals over us, 
but with an effort we shake it off. and after saying our 
farewells to Aunt Augustie and dear old Seth, we pile 
into the wagon as of yore and vow to return again 
next year. 


“When autumn frosts have clothed the woods 
In hues of gold and crimson red, 
Again I'll seek these solitudes, 
The moss-grown spring and forest bed. 
Again I'll breathe the mountain air, 
Then give me but my forest home, 
My rifle, rod and buoyant health, 
With freedom where I[ please to roam; 
And take who will the banker’s wealth, 
His sleepless nights of anxious care.” 


game, and in consequence 


rir ‘ —Nessmuk. 
fSwree rere si eT ’ Jay PEE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 





Capercailz'e Shooting in the Snow. 


Tuey who only know the Scotch shooting lodge in 
August when the purple of heather is on the hills and 
valleys are yellow with barley or rye, when guests come 
and go incessantly, and posts and papers abound to the 
heart’s content of the summer tourists, can hardly im- 
agine those same lodges with a northern winter upen 
them. Then, when a white screen of snow shuts off 
all the outer world, when the mountain streams run be- 
tween icy barriers of their own making, and the lonely 
mountain roads are as formidable in places as Alpine 
passes, he who chances to find himself in such a house 
may taste all the joys of a desolation the more impres- 
sive by reason of the gaiety associated with it in the 
est. 

The writer lately happened to be alone in an outlying 
lodge attached to a highland shooting when winter 
descended with dramatic suddeness, and a visit intended 
tor a couple of days was prolonged to a week by the 
sheer impossibility of leaving. The fare, too, grew 
monotonous after the first few days, and the imprison- 
ment worse still, thus casting round for amusement and 
scanning the immensities of snow-covered landscapes 
from the billiard room windows I noticed that a good 
deal of forest about a mile away was clear; in fact, there 
was an almost continuous strip of several miles running 
up one side of a deep glen over which the storm seemed 
tc have passed to wreak its spite on the opposite slope 
Could I and Tam, most faithful of dogs, reach that oasis 
surely we might find something to vary the eternal mut- 
ton of the evening meal. Even if we died on the way it 
would be more heroic, I felt, than a lingering demise 
from ennui between four walls, and as Tam was obviously 
all for the adventure “fall fair, fall foul,” and with a 
leader was got out, the cartridge bag filled, and with a 
modest luncheon safely packed we started soon after 
breakfast in a glint of sunshine which made the snow- 
fields perfectly dazzling to look upon. 

The day more than fulfilled our expectations in the 
way of hard work and sport. We began by tumbling into 
an old pit just outside “the policy,” which snow had filled 
tc the very brim, and Tam had there and then perished 
had I not hauled him out by the tail, a wiser and more 
careful dog. This made us both cautious, and we 
eschewed patches of unbroken snow henceforth with 
amusing care. By going along the crests wherever a few 
blades of grass showed through we found we could get 
on safely enough, and soon became expert in snow craft, 
while the glorious crispness of the air made the hard 
walking a pleasure. 

The first shot was at a mountain hare. He had been 
lying among some weather-stained rocks, and when [| 
stopped him among some ground of the same kind it was 
marvelous to see how his blue winter fur assimilated with 
the surroundings. Even though knowing exactly where 
the hare lay it was difficult to identify him among the 
lichens and blue snow shadows; his winter suit, in fact, 
was as good a protection in that frost-swept region as his 
russet summer clothing in a pleasanter equinox. 

Then on again into the glen, over the frozen brook at 
bottom, where the ice crackling musically under foot 
but just upheld us, and so into the pine barren beyond. 
Here, as I had expected, the storm had swept over the 
near ridge to spend its strength upon the further; on 
that side it was like a well iced Twelfth cake with five 
or six feet of snow everywhere; on this it was compara- 
tively clear. All game still faithful to the hills had come 
into this sanctuary, and it was not long before Tam was 
working vigorously ahead upon a trail which ended in 
a dense mass of fallen timber, and as I came up and hied 
Aim in, four capercailzie got out on the further side. As 
big as brush turkeys, the gunner who can hear unmoved 
a family of these dusky giants rise from his feet in the 
silence of a frozen forest may boast of nerves not to he 
lightly shaken. My own were pretty sound, and I 
brought down a cock, who sent the dry white powder 
smoking into the air as he fell like a rock through the 
Pine trees. For half a mile there was nothing more but 
a blue wood pigeon, who was fairly killed far overhead, 
but unhappily fell on the opposite side of the glen and 
disappeared from sight in a ten-foot snow drift. Four 
more pigeons and a couple of rabbits, almost as gray, by 
the way, as the mountain hare, made the game-bag un- 
comfortably heavy, so about mid-day we turned to the 
crags above, and had our sandwiches and a cigar—the 
latter joy, of course, being confined to the biped section of 
the company—under a rock in the full glare of the sun. 
A prettier little parlor there could not have been, and a 
light breeze blowing over the frozen ripples of the snow- 
fields drew the most varied and elfin music from them. 

Afterwards we plunged back into the shadows, and 
almost immediately a startling incident occurred. Tam 
and I had lunched as described, wisely but not too well, 
and were begting along in the gloom of the dense pine- 


covered hillside a long way from home, the dog, as usual, 
in advance and out of sight for the moment over a little 
crest, when a most unearthly outcry arose from the direc- 
tion taken by that ‘sagacious beast, accompanied by 2 
dreadful. screaming very awesome in the surrounding 
silence. As it chanced I had just been recalling the fact 
that this glen was said to be haunted by a ghoul in female 
form with an uncomfortable partiality for raw flesh of 
any kind, and here was a most blood-curdling row, a per- 
fect medley of shrieks, barks, and howls going on behind 
the larches. Had Tam dropped in unexpectedly on this 
winsome but unholy female as the noise suggested? He 
was not a dog to be lightly perturbed by ordinary game, 
and I blush to own I hesitated for a moment, until a sul- 
den and piercing yell, unmistakably from the poor brite, 
settled the matter; ghoul or no ghoul I must take his 
part; so running forward I burst through the screen of 
trees and came suddenly out into a little snow-covered 
clearing. 1 

The scene which met my view was both tragic and 
funny. In the middle of the arena was no banshee, but 
a fine golden eagle, such as occasionally haunt our forests 
in the winter, caught by one foot in a strong iron trap 
some misguided keeper had set against the standing 
orders of the forest for ravens. But that was not all. A 
second trap had been placed close by the other, and into 
this poor Tam had blundered in the first enthusiasm of 
his “find.” There they were, dog and bird, gladiators 
tethered by one leg each, tugging, howling, and screech- 
ing; the eagle flapping his enormous wings over the 
blood-stained snow, and waltzing round and round, the 
while he snapped his beak with a noise like pistol shots, 
and screamed till the forest rang, and the retriever tug- 
ging and howling with equal energy between rage and 
pain, while he kept at a respectful distance from his 
enemy with laughable care. 

_ Him I released first, of course, finding to my satisfac- 
tion no great harm was done, and then came the question 
of the bird. I had no mind to shoot a prisoner, while on 
the other hand I had no means of assuring him of my 
pacific intentions. He was in a fine frenzy, and fearing 
he would break his leg—which he had not done so far— 
unless prompt measures were taken, I put down gun 
and game-bag, and taking off my strong shooting cout, 
advanced on the captive, and after a minute’s waiting ran 
in. The struggle which ensued was Homeric, and a very 
charming lady now wears the feathers which Tam gal- 
lantly pulled out of the eagle’s tail while I was getting 
his great wings safely down to his side. I got hold of the 
cruel trap presently, however, released the spring, and 
then very promptly got out of the way of those terrible 
talons! When the splendid bird found himself free he 
cast my coat from him as though it were a rag. Never 
shall I forget the haughty stare that came from those 
fierce black eyes as he looked for a moment with supreme 
contempt on us. Well they chose who made him the im- 
perial bird, the arbiter of battles, the emblem of pride and 
mastery; then suddenly he turned away, took two steps 
down the slope, and, unfurling those steel-gray pennons 
again, rose in a bold curve round the amphitheatre, and 
with a parting screech went away to join his mate under 
the snow clouds overhead. 

It was some little time before Tam and I could settle 
down to work again, so contemptible did all game seem 
after that great bird, but a few shots put us in mood 
again. We beat northward until the pines thinned out in 
the deep snow where the valley ended in a mountain 
pass. Then we turned back, picking up a brace of black 
game on the way, a duck or two, and a couple of wood- 
cock from a holly thicket. We recovered the capercail- 
zies and hare—the latter, by the way, frozen as stiff as a 
board—which we had cairned on the way out, and arrived 
home just as the sun was setting in crimson splendor be- 
hind the hills, tired out but nevertheless well content 
with our rough day’s sport in the snow. E. L.A. 

Lonpon, England. 


Deer Hunting in Wisconsin. 


I have seen the “blackened timber,” 
I have campel beside the stream, 

Rested on a couch of “feathers,” 
Listened to the wild, weird scream 

Of the night bird. Watched the eagle 
Soaring over lake and heath, 

Walked the “log-jam at right angles 
To the current” far beneath. 

But no rhyme can paint the picture, 
Neither can the learned in art; 

It must be transferred from Nature 
By the soul unto the heart. 


Own Nov. 5 Dr. C. W. Mackey, J. E. Spahr and George 
Hedrick started with our camp outfit for Vilas county, 
Wisconsin, with the understanding that I was to join 
them on or about the toth. The faith within me was 
so strong that I permitted them to carry off my trunk 
with its camp wardrobe, gun, etc., and also my good 
$25—which is the price of admission to deer hunting 
sportsmen in that State. 

During the summer we had talked about a camp site 
and virtually selected one some three miles out from 
Gayner Station, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, which runs through a fine hunting range 
and terminates at Star Lake, near the Wisconsin and 
U. P. Michigan State line. Deer hunting is good all 
along this railroad north of. Heafford Junction, also 
for quite a distance south of that point, except, of 
course, in the immediate vicinity of the cities and towns. 
Much has been said in these columns about hunting 
anu fishing in Wisconsin, but nothing has been exag- 
gerated that I have read, judging from personal obser- 
vations and experience. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad has three divisions passing through 
this comparatively wild country; the Wisconsin Valley 
and the North Star especially offering the finest of 
deer, grouse, rabbit and pine squirrel shooting, also a 
possible chance at varmints, like the bear, wolf, lynx, 
wildcat, fox, etc. The fishing and possible camp sites 
and hotel accommodations are everywhere and of the 
best. Knowing all this, it was no difficult matter to 
write Mr. Sayner, who owns the Plumb Lake summer 
resort, to reserve for us the territory between Lost 
Lake and Big St. Germain Lake; practically the ground 


we hunted over last year. Mr. Sayner was in a posi- 
tion to grant our request, for he is postmaster and 
mail carrier, has two good teams and being in attend- 
ance on the arrival of trains, is usually engaged to haul 
parties out to camping grounds. 

We found out a couple of days before our boys left 
that a daily mail had been discontinued above Minoc- 
qua, and we were unable to advise Mr. Sayner of the 
date of our arrival. So when the boys got off at the 
station at 1:06 P. M. they had to wait for Mr. Sayner 
to make certain arrangements to handle their camp 
duffle, and by the time they had selected a spot for the 
tent it was almost dark. They finished setting their 
house in order by lantern, and when I walked in on 
them the following Tuesday evening I found the Doc- 
tor busy with the kitchen work, and Spahr reading 
the Sunday school lesson. Hedrick, of course, was 
rambling. Hedrick is always rambling or doing some- 
thing. We have camped together nine seasons, and [ 
never saw the man when one could say he was doing 
nothing. Presently I detected his step coming around 
the tent, and rushed out, caught his hand. and incident- 
ally cut a few fantastics, like some school boy. As 
for Hedrick, he was happy as a lark. : 

Though I had, while walking out, noticed but few 
tracks, I knew by intuition that game had been sighted 
and settled myself down to rest, await supper, and talk 
of the outlook for the following day, which was to be 
the first of the open season. The boys told me oi their 
doings, and in return I related my observations at the 
Sportsman’s Show at Chicago on Monday, and all in 
all it was a pleasant evening—that first one of the sea- 
son—as it usually is. 

The boys, in making our feathery bed, had aimed at 
economizing space, and the night was rather uncom- 
fortably warm for me, but aside from this it was much 
preferable to a berth on a sleeper, and I woke all tco 
soon, chargeable to Hedrick’s propensity for being up 
and doing. But as it was the first morning of the open 
season. I could scarcely expect to be allowed to lie 
abed; however inviting the springy boughs and warm 
blankets. We were not a little delighted to find a 
tracking snow on the ground, though the cutting west- 
ern wind filled with particles of icy snow, made hunt- 
ing in the teeth of the wind rather unpleasant. 

The boys had set our tent on an old timber railroad 
a few steps from where the Eagle River and Sayner 
wagon road crosses Lost creek, with the back of the 
tent to the west and had protected it from winds by 
setting a quantity of evergreens against a pole on two 
forks driven in the ground. The evergreens almost 
hid the tent from view to any person or animal ap- 
proaching from the west; especially in the day time 
when there was no light inside. But deer came near 
at night, and rabbits hopped among the brush in every 
direction. There was a heavy growth of cedar and 
tamarack northwest of the tent, with brush intervening, 
and in this patch of swamp timber a small stream 
formed, which the timber company had bridged for a 
distance of perhaps 100 feet. West of that was a tim- 
bered hill through which a deep cut had been made, 
the hill and cut extending near one-eighth of a mile 
and ending at the edge of a marsh bordering a small 
lake. Feeling much like a boy out of school, I went 
back through this cut, then south and explored the 
ground where I got my two bucks last year. I crossed 
the elevated flat, looked down on Big St. Germain 
Lake, turned to the left and visited, from the opposite 
side of the creek, our last year’s camp; scared a buck, 
but saw no game, and had come back to the bridge, 
when I was tempted to draw my little Smith & Wesson 
from my hip pocket and take a shot at a pine squirrel 
sitting on the end of a tie at the west end of the bridge. 
There was a streak of squirrel, some flying rotten wocd 
and a crash in the brush back of me, and I turned to sce 
three deer going up the hill as fast as they could 
scramble. They had come into the swamp in the night 
before the snow fell and remained there within hearing 
and sight of our camp, and were as near as we could 
estimate the distance over the tops of the swamp 
brush, 2co yards distant, when I opened fire on them. 
They were near the top of the hill when my second 
shot caught one through the head, and it was down 
and up a couple of times before the other two were 
out of sight. 


Not knowing but that the deer was only creased or 
temporarily disabled, for the distance had been hard 
to estimate, besides the wind and driving, icy snow had 
been hitting me in the eyes, I hallooed to camp for 
some one to come and watch it while I went up through 
the cut and over the hill to it. The Doctor came out 
of the tent bareheaded and coatless, asked me if I had 
run out of ammunition, and went back. I am yet un- 
decided as to whether the Doctor meant to poke fun 
at me or was actually rattled over his failure to make 
his .38 Winchester manipulate some revolver car- 
tridges, with which he had filled the magazine by mis- 
take. It did, no doubt, cause the Doctor to think of 
ammunition, but shooting against a driving sleet that 
struck me square in the eyes, and across a brushy 
swamp, full 2co yards at three small deer running up a 
steep hill, was about as hard a proposition as I have 
ever met in deer hunting, and though under more fav- 
orable weather conditions I might have done better, I 
was satisfied with one deer nicely shot in return for the 
eight shots fired. 

The air was filled with fine dry snow all night, and on 
Wednesday morning I started down the wagon road 
which passed our last year’s camp and Brown’s cabin 
Poor Misory! What had become of her? The cabiv 
door was open, and the place deserted. The wind blew 
a gale from across old St. Germain, making the waves 
lash the eastern shore and pile up a breakwater of snow, 
ice, and sand. Climbing a hill to the left, I struck into 
the timber-sheltered hazelbrush, and was soon lost, to al! 
intents and purposes, except the stalking of two large 
deer that had left their trail fresh in the snow. But 


these particular deer seemed to be moving faster than 
I cared to, and I soon left their trail and circled toward 
camp, arriving there at 10 A. M. 

Snew continued to fall, and by morning of the thirteenth 
the brush was bending with damp snow that clung tc 
each branch to the depth of an inch or more. The Doc- 
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tor went out northwest from camp to watch, while I went 
a mile west, then turned north and east in the hope that 
I could drive a deer to him, but we both got back to 
camp without sighting game. Spahr staid in camp, and 
after dinner went out to Sayner for our mail. Hedrick 
came in at noon much disgusted. He had gone east to a 
deer runway, and was sitting on the of a hill when 
a fine large doe stuck her head out from behind the 
snow-ladened brush. He took a careful bead on her head 
and pulled the trigger, but the gun only clicked. He had 
filled the magazine but neglected throwing a cartridge 
into the barrel, and before he could-do so the doe had 
whirled about and was out of sight. 


The timber and undergrowth was so ladened with snow 
that while the scenery was fine hunting was not, and we 
ended the week with four deer hung up. On.the fifteenth 
Hedrick and I took a walk around the east end of Big 
St. Germain Lake, following the Eagle River road. While 
resting on a log before turning campward, a young man 
driving a pony hitched to a large buck stopped in front 
of us, accompanied by an old woodsman and a youthful 
looking person. We had heard the shooting an hour be- 
fore. The younger looking of the three seemed restless 
and anxious to proceed, seeing which the driver intro- 
duced the male attired personage as his wife, explaining 
that skirts were an impossibility in the surrounding 
woods, to all of which we were not slow to agree. 

The following day Hedrick had an experience out of 
the ordinary, and one that reflected no credit on a camp 
of hunters from Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, that were lo- 
cated some two miles west from us. He and Spahr 
started out, but separated, and as Hedrick was nearing 
the last cut in the hill west of camp, he saw a large buck 
and a doe in the road ahead of him a distance that proved 
to be 310 steps. He shot the buck through the body, but 
it ran away westward, followed a distance by the doe. He 
trailed some distance, then went for Spahr, and together 
they followed the trail on west beyond Plumb Creek and 
into a swamp. Before reaching the swamp they heard 
shooting, and after trailing through it ran into the Grand 
Rapids parties. One of the men asked Hedrick if they 
were looking for a wounded buck, and was told of the 
circumstance and their search. He replied that the buck 
was not badly hurt, and that they were shooting rabbits. 
They had shot a rabbit and dragged the carcass in the 
buck’s trail, obliterating it, making false trails off in 
various directions, then threw the rabbit down. Two 
days later we were told by a settler that the Grand Rapids 
parties got a buck on Monday. 

The Doctor went out to Sayner to the post-office, and 
I kept house. The boys were tired a plenty that night, 
for they had made a big drive in the forenoon, and 
the tramps just referred to were after dinner, not a 
dinner in any sense, but a midday meal in camp, where 
we had in our larder venison, smoked ham, potatoes, 
beans, canned goods, dried peaches, bread, crackers, meal, 
flour, butter, lard, coffee, tea, sugar, pepper, Sault evape- 
rated cream, a few eggs, etc., which latter, of course, may 
or may not call for a liberal construction. After supper 
Hedrick was not too tired to make a pot of mush. 

The following day was too cold to hunt with any de- 
gree of comfort; in fact, one’s face would freeze in a 
short time if exposed to the cutting wind. Nevertheless 
Hedrick and Spahr hustled out and an hour later Spahr 
came back and called me, stating that three deer had 
passed over the hill just north of camp. I got my shoot- 
ing iron and took up the trail, while Spahr went out the 
wagon road about a mile to watch a crossing. But these 
deer knew their ground and did not approach a crossing, 
neither would they let me aproach them. Their trail 
was as crooked as that of a politician, and as never- 
ending. At one place they crossed a chopping that had 
been burned, but not until they zigzagged to the right and 
left a number of. times, and I was almost in despair 
from the icy wind when I reached a jack pine flat on 
the other side. I stuck to the trail until nearly noon, 
and left it over two miles from camp without seeing a 
tail. Just before turning homeward, as I was standing in 
a patch of pine timber between the last chopping and a 
wagon. road, I heard either a dog or fox bark, and saw 
something make one long jump, as though coming my 
way, but I saw and heard nothing move. But after din- 
ner I had a happier experience. I went over toward Big 
St. Germain Lake, the wind blowing cold from the west. 
While going southward I espied a deer over near the 
lake, and beyond the east end of an extensive tamarack 
swamp. I stood and watched it several minutes, hoping 
it would come my way. Concluding it had no intention 
of so doing, I crept off to the east into a hollow, then 
up a hill, and worked my way around to the northeast of 
where I had seen the deer. Then I worked my way to- 
ward it, the wind blowing such a fierce cold gale into my 
eyes that they filled constantly with water and blinded 
me. The high flat hill I was on was covered with shrubs 
and stumps, and while I was anxious to see the deer, I 
was yet afraid it would see me; so I crawled as carefully 
as I could through the snow to a bunch of leaf-covered 
oak scrub and straightening up found myself looking at 
a fine tall, slender buck. At the crack of my gun he fell, 
got up, fell again, got up, then walked a few steps and 
deliberately laid down with his head toward me. I stood 
watching him for sme time, when, to my surprise, a doe 
tran out from the foot of the hill going westward. I 
shot twice at her, but she went on with tail in air, the 
buck lying there now attracted by the smoke and flash 
from my gun. I stood still, expecting the buck to get up 
and go, but he lay there looking up toward me, and then 
a fawn sprung a surprise by leaving its shelter at the foot 
of the hill and going like a streak off to the north, but 
it fell with a second bullet through the body. Now, here 
was a problem. The buck lay there looking at me, the 
fawn struggling to get up, and I had one deer in camp. 
I had not violated the law, for neither of these deer was 
kilied, and both might get away. The situation was not 
changed for several seconds, and the chill wind was put- 
ting me in a bad way for shooting, but something must be 
done; so I took another shot at the buck, and like a 
flash he was up and off for the woods. Then going down 
to the fawn I put it out of its misery and hung it up. 
Curiosity prompted me to look at the bloody bed buck 
had just left, and follow his trail back to the woods. I 
saw where he had lain down in the shelter of the timber, 
then got up and walked off. Here I left his trail, turned 
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to the north around the swamp and reached the open 
ground, then the old railroad just as darkness fell: upon 
the scene. The next _——— went back with the boys 
te put them on the trail of the wounded buck, and after 
some snap shooting among the hazel brush the Doctor 
ended the chase with a shot through the shoulders. 

Spahr had an experience out of the ordinary. Once 
forenoon he walked to the trunk of a tree that had broken 
down and was standing some fifteen feet above ground 
watching. After a long wait in the biting wind, he saw 
what he thought was a large buck in the edge of a strip 
of timber. He shot, as he thought, at its shoulder, and 
it went down a hill out of sight. He got off his perch 
and went to where the deer had stood, saw blood, and 
picked up a piece of bone from the deer’s leg. He trailed 
some distance, then remembering his and Hedrick’s ex- 
perience, left that trail and came to camp. We dragged 
that deer to camp from a point two miles from where 
Spahr wounded it, but it was a doe, and its fore leg was 
shot off below the knee. 

The ridicoulous things one does on these hunting trips, 
I take it, seldom appear in print. For instance, on one 
occasion, instead of facing the wind by making a cir- 
cuitous route to our regular crossing on Lost Creek, I 
went straight for the stream, determined to bridge it if 
I could find no log or other means of spanning the 
twenty-foot current. After tramping the bank some dis- 
tance and finding no means of crossing, I pulled my big 
hunting knife and hacked a road through the thick alders 
to a point where the stream narrowed, but ran all the 
swifter on that account. Then I sheathed my knife, drew 
my little tomahawk, which weighs only a few ounces, and 
tackled a dead tamarack some six inches in diameter. It 
took a good bit of hacking, but we brought it down, cut 
the top out, then selected another. I knew that I was 
going to cross that stream right there if the tomahawk 
held out; and cross I did, but not until those long poles 
had grained my shoulder and ruffled my temper by en- 
tangling themselves in the brush at the sides of the 
crooked path. But it was all forgotten in a moment, for 
a grouse got up from the opposite bank and sailed off the 
Girection I meant to go. 

We finished our hunt on Saturday the 2tst, rested on 
following day, pulled into the station Monday afternon 
through a snowstorm, took thr 4:45 train for Chicago, 
and arrived home at 10 P. M., November 24, with two 
deer to the credit of each. 

G. W. CunnINGHAM. 

PortLanp, Indiana. 


Adirondack. Deer Hunting. 


Gansevoort, N. Y., Jan. 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I note that the New York Fish, Game and Forest 
League recommend that “The last fifteen days of the 
open season for shooting deer be cut off.” 

It no doubt would be of interest to a large number 
of the readers of Forest AND STREAM, to know the 
reasons which led this organization of intelligent men 
to recommend this change in the law. 

I confess that I am unable to see any good reason 
for it. This shortening of the open season at the 
wrong end cannot be urged as necessary to lessen the 
number of deer which would be killed under the exist- 
ing law, as this can be accomplished by greater restric- 
tions on the number of deer which a person my legally 
kill, and by adopting the coupon system to make the 
law effective. 

On the other hand it is doubtful if the cutting off 
the last fifteen days of the open season would lessen 
the number of deer which would be killed in the least, 
while it needs no prophet to foretell that it would 
greatly augment the amount of stinking meat which 
has to be thrown away each year. 

This curtailing the open season at the wrong end 
should not be urged to prevent deer being killed on 
the early snows of winter, as this is the time of all 
other times when deer should be killed. They are then 
in the best condition, the sport is at its best, and the 
meat can all be saved and utilized in the best possible 
condition. I believe in preserving deer after they are 
killed as well as before they are killed, and the only 
way I have found to do this satisfactorily is to kill 
them when the weather is cool. 

A law which permits them to be killed when much 
of the meat is sure to spoil is bad enough. What then 
should be said of a law which would make it impossible 
to kill them at any other time? 

Does the New York State Fish, Game and Forest 
League really wish to go on record as favoring such 
a law? Jos. W. SHurTeEr. 





—— 


Mr. Perer Fiint writes to the Post and Gazette of 
Elizabethtown, N. Y.: 

Is not the recently expresed intention of the Essex 
County Board of Supervisors to favor a deer hounding 
law a step backward in the progres of game. preservation 
in the Adirondacks? 

These gentlemen are supposed to represent the citizens 
and taxpayers of the county, and must, therefore, have 
some very strong reasons for such proposed change. 
Their arguments, if made public, would be most 
interesting. 

On the other hand, those residents who are opposed to 
hounding and a return to the former order of things, are 
surely entitled to a hearing. 

Hunters, old and young, who for various reasons have 
chafed under the restraint of the law against hounding 
deer, can now come “out of the bresh” and give their 
views and experience to those who have been laboring 
under the impression that deer in the Adirondacks have 
been rapidly lacrenaieg lately owing to a more or less 
strict enforcement of the present anti-hounding law. 

All citizens, whether hunters or not, may have views on 
the question, and I believe that everyone would be. un- 
willing to advocate any measure that looked unfavorable 
to an increase in the future number of deer. A system 


in deer hunting with the most sucessful results 
Ong hat, shana prevail ‘nai 

city men owning or farms or cottages. in . 
Essex county: are usually meh amterested 


. 





preservation, and their views might also appear along 
with the expressions of those who live in the country the 
entire year. 

This is a most vital and important question, relating as 
it does to the future of our section as a hunting ground, 
and the action of the board will not be without effect on 
the deliberations of similar bodies throughout the State 
of New York upon this point. The hounding of deer 
should not be adopted by mere whim or caprice, but final 
decision should. only.be made after the people have had a 
fair chance to be heard on both sides. It is always safe 
. trust the American country folks when they know the 

acts. 





British Columbia Notes. 

CUMBERLAND, Vancouver Island, B. C.—Grouse have 
not been so plentiful this year as usual, owing, it is said, 
tc the extremely wet spring last past, in which it is 
thorght many broods perished when in the down. The 
season for English pheasants opened October 19, and 
some good bags were made. The Bob Whites released two 
years ago are said to be doing well, and have spread over 
a large area. They will be a welcome addition to our 
game birds should they succeed. 

Dever have been abundant this fall, and have been ex- 
tremely fat. A few wapiti have been killed about the 
headwaters of the Campbell, and from that region to the 
north of the island, a favorite ground being the country 
back of Quatsino Sound, on the northwest end. A num- 
ber of panthers have been killed also during the fall, and 
bears have been fairly numerous. Wolves, however, have 
long since disappeared from this immediate vicinity. 

This island has reaped a heavy crop of shooting casual- 
ties this year, two exceptionally sad. The first of these 
was a shocking tragedy at Comox Bay. The father with 
several children was in some maples near the house shoot- 
ing grouse; his little boy was in the brush looking for a 
bird that had dropped, and to avoid pointing the gun in 
that direction as he was reloading, he swung the gun 
muzzle to one side, at the same time closing the breech. 
Probably from some defect in one of the locks, the shell 
in the left barrel exploded as he did this, and from behind 
some small bushes, where she had been standing unper- 
ceived and unsuspected, fell one of his little girls dead. 
The charge had struck her in the breast and neck, and 
death was almost instantaneous. But a few weeks had 
elapsed when a man from this town went out with his 
son, and a neighbor, and when about a mile from home 
some grouse got up. The youth, a fine young fellow 
about seventeen, was walking a few steps in advance of 
the grown people, and called their attention to the birds. 
The neighbor raised his gun hurriedly, and as he did so 
the piece discharged, the charge striking the boy in the 
back of the head and killing him instantly. It was the 
boy’s first hunt, and his father, himself an experienced 
hunter, had long promised him a trip out. It was a sor- 
rowful party who carried the remains home, the father 
hastily summoning help and medical attendance. It need 
scarcely be said the grief of the parents in both these 
cases, as well as the agony of the unfortunate who did 
the shooting inthe last, was too pitiful for words. Be- 
sides these horrors other accidents of a similar nature 
have occurred in other parts of the island and main- 
land, and it is ‘safe to say the death rate from firearms 
while hunting. has been far larger this year than ever 
before in the history of the Province, and the press and 
public are agitating the Government to enact some law 
which will tend to lessen the danger to innocent persons 
in the forest. MAZAMA. 

Wisconsin Venison Seizures. 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
About a week ago I seized a box with venison shipped 
from Eagle River, Wis., to Chicago, and reported the 
seizure to the local warden at said place. From inclosed 
clipping you will see that he was successful and found 
the shipper of the venison and got him convicted: 

Eagle River, Wis., Dec. 25.—A. Radcliff, of Eagle River, was 
arrested yesterday by Deguty Game Warden James Oberholtzer 
for shipping venison to Chicago, and which was seized last week 
in Milwaukee at the Northwestern depot by Deputy Warden 
Valentine Raeth. Radcliff pleaded guilty before Judge Coleman 
and was fined $25 and costs. Oberholtzer was notified by Deputy 
Warden Raeth, of Milwaukee of the seizure from Eagle River 
and furnished with evidence. 

On the 22d of December I seized a telescope with veni- 
son shipped as baggage from Crystal Falls, Mich., to 
Milwaukee, Wis., from the baggage car of the C. M. & 
St. P. R. R. On the meat I found tags with the names of 
two high railroad officials. The venison was sent them 
for a Christmas dinner; but I sent it to the State School 
for Deaf for their Christmas dinner, according to our 
law, and notified the Michigan warden. The two railroad 
officials had to go to the butcher and buy a roast beef or 
something else as other people do. 

VALENTINE RAETH. 


Fatalities in Ontario Deer Woods. 


Toronto, Dec. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: A re- © 
cent published report declares that twenty-seven persons 
were killed and fifty wounded in Ontario deer woods in 
1903. This estimate is exaggerated. I only heard of five 
men being killed in the Province, and very few wounded. 
Only two of the five were hunters. Two of those killed 
were working on a road, and one, a farmer, was shot 
while working in his field. I presume the fatalities dur- 
ing the hunting season would be as numerous in On+ 
tario as in Wisconsin and Maine if still-hunting pré- 
vailed. E. TInsiey. 

American Connoisseur. 

Tue American Connoisseur, of which announcement is 
made in our advertising columns, is a new art magazine 
frojected on a more elaborate scale than any publication . 


in its field ever undertaken in America. It is to be edited - 
by Mr. Charles de Kay, and the list of contributors gives 


: , promise of its unusual worth. . The plan of the American 
enabling the largest number of: our brethren to engage - 
is 


Connoisseur should appeal strongly to all lovers of art. 





‘All communications for Forest ann STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office, ne sd. 


Pollock with Rod and Reel. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


I wonpER how many anglers have taken the pollock, 
and by anglers I mean those who use the rod and not 
the hand-line fishermen, for to the latter the fish is by 
no means a stranger. Possibly many of my brothers 
of the angle know all about the fish and its peculiarities, 
but probably very few have made its acquaintance, or 
if they have, I have never seen anything on record re- 
lating to what they have done. E : 

Although the pollock is own cousin to the cod, being 
included by ichthyologists in the same family with the 
better known species, it is very much more gamy, not 
only in general appearance, but in habits also. Every- 
one who is familiar with it, either in the flesh or in 
the illustrations that have been made of it, has noticed 
its trim, game fish form and has undoubtedly come to 
the opinion that it is endowed with great strength and 
activity; and such is the case; without the element con- 
tours of the salmon it has much of the speed and 
strength of that fish; in fact, in the far north it is often 
called the sea salmon, in consequence of possessing 
the qualities I have named. ; . 

Now, although my experience with this fish has not 
been very extensive, it may perhaps be of interest and 
may furnish a pointer to those anglers who enjoy a 
vacation at the sea coast where the pollock is found. 

This fish is pretty widely distributed, and occurs at a 
great number of points on our shores, ranging from 
the latitude of New York to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 

Some idea of the abundance of this fish may be 
formed when I state that in the Report of the Fish 
Commissioners of Massachusetts for 1902, the latest, I 
believe, of the series that has yet been printed, the 
catch in that State in the seines, weirs, pounds, etc., is 
given as having been 1,149,416 pounds, in which the 
catch by hand-line fishermen on the coast, of course, is 
not included.’ Its abundance continues as latitude in- 
creases, for in a recent number of the Canadian Fish- 
eries Report, the catch for the Dominion.-was about 
9,940,000 pounds for. the year. — - 

Though, as before stated, closely related-to the cod 
and haddock, its feeding habits are in general quite dif- 
ferent from theirs, for it seeks its food mostly at or 
near the surface of the water, and when in pursuit of 
schools of herring, mackerel, alewives, etc., it darts 
about with much of the activity of the bluefish, often 
jumping above the surface of the water, showing its 
whole length in. the air. 

An account. by Prof. Sars, of the curious manner in 
which they surround a school of young cod, printed in 
George Brown Goode’s book on the “Fishes of the 
United States,” will be of. interest here, he says: “I 
was much interested to see how the pollock caught 
the young codfish. It looked like a systematic chase, 
and it certainly looked as if the pollock were acting 
with a common and well defined purpose. --As far. as 
I could observe the schools of pollock surrounded the 
little codfish on all sides, making the circle constantly 
narrower until all the codfish were gathered in one 
lump, which they then, by. a quick movement, chased up 
to the surface of the water. The poor. little fish now 
found themselves attacked on all sides; below. the 
voracious pollock, which, in their eagerness, often 
leaped above the water, and.above, hundreds of screech- 
ing sea gulls, which with wonderful voracity and pre- 
cision, pounced down upon the places where the pol- 
lock showed themselves, to share the spoils with them. 
The whole chase is carried on so rapidly and the young 
fish stay only so short a time at the surface of the 





water before they are scattered in all directions with - 


lightning-like rapidity that. it.was not even possible for 
me to see-any, much less to catch-any with’ my insuffi- 
cient implements.” 

Now, a fish possessing among ‘its characteristics 
rapidity of motion, strength, stubbornness in resisting 
capture, one may readily see is worthy the attention of 
the angler, and that the pollock possesses these quali- 
ties I have proved on more thar one occasion. While 
it has-not the intense ferocity of the-bluefish, it is -ag- 
gressive in a high degree, as is plainly. indicated by its 
pate under jaw, and although it has not the light- 
ning-like and graceful movements of the salmon, it 
gives a battle royal to the angler, which he will not 
soon forget; the average weight of. the fish being from 
8 to 10 pounds, and 20 and even 30-pounders being not 
uncommon. 

My first acquaintance with the pollock was made 
years ago. I had been on an outing on a salmon river 
in New Brunswick,.and.was on my return to Boston 
from St. John on one of the steamers which plied be- 
tween those.ports. - ~ a 

My stccess‘on'the salmon stream had been indifferent 


in consequence of. the. water being very low and clear,- 


and I had, planned to leave the steamer at. i 
take the river steamer thence to Calais, Shere Pad 

ss the n calling, “of course,’ on my old friend 
be ree A. — —— of the a school 
a ornithologist of repute, $ private collection be- 
ing one..of the -finest. I: have. evér.seen, and on. the fol- 
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of Big Lake, one of the Schoodic chain of lakes, where 
I would secure my Indian guide and supplies and pro- 
ceed in canoe to the outlet of Grand Lake stream in 
which the landlocked salmon, or as we used to call 


them, the white trout, abounded. When our boat 
reached Eastport I had my trurfk, rod case and other 
impedimenta taken ashore, where I soon followed them. 

Considerable freight was taken aboard the boat, and 
she lay at her dock for nearly an hour, and as the 
river boat was not in sight, and was not likely to ar- 
rive for another hour at least, I spent a portion of the 
time on a visit to a large sardine factory that was 
located not a great distance from the steamer’s wharf, 
where many millions were annually packed as Ameri- 
can sardines. That late lamented comedian, William 
Warren, in his celebrated play, The Member from 
Cranberry Center, described sardines as “Little fishes 
biled in ile,” and that well illustrates the manner in 
—e the posterior halves of the herrings were pre- 
pared. 

The magnitude of this sardine packing industry may 
be appreciated when I state that sometimes many hun- 
dred bushels of the little herrings are (or were) handled 
by the packers in a week, the little fish having been 
taken in seines and weirs along that portion of the 
Maine coast. 

On my return to the steamer landing the Calais 
boat had not arrived, and sitting on my trunk awaiting 
her coming, I gazed on the stretch of waters before me. 
Presently I saw a large fish jump clear from the water, 
and then another, and another, and many more; they 
were scurrying about in every direction, evidently in 
sport or in pursuit of smaller fish; they were so large 
and so active in their movements my interest was 
awakened; they were a decided novelty to me, for I 
had never seen anything like them before; presently I 
asked one of the men employed on the wharf concern- 
ing the identity of the fish, and his reply was: ‘““Them’s 
pollock, sir; they’re feedirg on minnums (minnows) and 
little herrin’; they are great feeders and mighty spry; 
it’s great sport catchin’ ’em with hook and line.” 

The idea at once occurred to me that fish of such size 
and activity might give good sport with the rod, for I 


. was always looking for new experiences, and acting on 


this idea I had my trunk, etc., carried to an hotel with 
the view of stopping over a day or two and making their 
acquaintance, 

It was then quite late in the afternoon, but I secured 
a boat and oarsman and a good supply of the little her- 
ring at the factory for bait, and on the following morn- 
ing, provided with a heavy salmon rod and reel, on which 
was a hundred and fifty yards of line, fly-book, and some 
heavy bait hooks and the supply of little herrings, I em- 
barked; the boatman, as he pushed away from the wharf, 
remarked, “The tide is not just right here now, sir, for 
pollock; we'll be more likely to find them out toward 
Lubee.” I told him to go where the spirit moved, and 
he pushed leisurely out along the shore, I, in the mean- 
time, affixing a hook to my line and baiting it. We had 
not proceeded more than a half mile from the wharf be- 
fore we discovered a number of the fish in action, and it 
was not long before I was casting my bait among them and 
skittering it on the surface, after the manner of the 
pickerel fishermen; it was a good sized herring nearly six 
inches in length, and when it struck the water and moved 
along on the surface it made quite a little ripple. It was 
at once discovered by several of the fish, who simul- 
taneously made a dash for it, and it was seized by one of 
the larger ones and swallowed. 

As soon as the pollock took the hook I lifted the rod, 
striking the hook well home in the tough mouth of the 
fish, and it was then I discovered I was fast to something 
that was going to give me considerable work before I 
succeeded in landing it, for a 20-pound salmon could not 
have offered much more resistance; at first the fish 
darted about in every direction with almost the activity 
that the bluefish or striped bass displays; it then took 
several quite long runs, causing my big reel to sing right 
merrily; and once or twice appeared above the surface of 
the water, its three dorsal fins standing erect as if to 
show its anger at the restraint put upon it. After a while 
it descended in the deep water, evidently determined to 
reach the rocks at the bottom, and it was only by putting 
the most severe strain upon my heavy rod that I dared 
to give it when I succeeded in turning it and gradually 
lifting it toward the surface. 

It was a stubborn fish, and a strong one withal, and for 
nearly ten minutes it gave as gamy a fight as I could 
ask for; but the strain of the rod at last brought it to 
“térms, its struggles grew weaker, and finally I was en- 
abléd‘to reel it in close to the boat. At this juncture I 
found to my dismay that I had neglected to bring my 
gaff, and if the boatman had not reached over and thrust 
his fingers in the gills of the fish as it lay exhausted in 
the water beside us, and lifted it with one quick motion 


. into the boat, I could not possibly have landed it, for it 


was a good 12-pounder. 
The school of pollock had left us during the strug- 
le, but we sticceeded in finding it later, and I was soon 


ast to another large fish which we saved; the fight he 
_ gave was not of-as long duration as that of the first one, 
-and the school Kept wi 


. As an experiment Shen: rechten my bait hook, and 






to my double gut leader attached a large bass fly with 
light wings and put it out on the water, and at the 
second or third cast it was seized. Whether I was too 
eager and struck the fish too sharply, or the hook was 
defective I cannot say, but when I lifted the rod the fly 
came back to me with its point broken off, and the fish 
went on its way rejoicing. I substituted for the bass 
fly a large and strong Prince William of Orange salmon 
fly which I chanced to have in my book and threw that 
out; this lure was quickly accepted, and another lively 
tussle ensued before this fish was secured. 

Now, I have no doubt I might have filled the boat if I 
had desired, but I was satisfied with what I had done and 
returned to Eastport. 

On the next day I procured a small yacht and made 
a cruise across to Grand Manan, where in the “rips” near 
that island the pollock at that season were to be found in 
abundance. Back and forth in those lively waters we 
moved, a light breeze giving us all the speed we desired. 
A hand-line baited with a herring six inches in length, 
and my own line running from my rod and reel and sim- 
ilarly baited were trolled astern, after the manner of blue- 
fishing, and in a short time both baits were seized, and 
we had quite a lively time in getting the fish aboard. 

During that tide we captured with the troll eight or ten 
more good sized fish which the boatman said he could 
use to good advantage, and we then headed the yacht 
back to Eastport, well pleased with our day’s sport. Now, 
whether or not the pollock is to prove a desirable acquisi- 
tion to our anglers remains to be seen; my experience 
with it has been all I could ask, and that it is often taken 
with fly is recorded in literature relating to the fish, 
Goode states that at the Orkney Islands great numbers 
eight or ten inches in length are thus captured, and in 
Chambers’s Encvclopedia we find that “No fish more 
readily rises to the artificial fly, and in this way great 
numbers are caught on the British coasts.” 

As a table fish, if cooked when freshly caught, the pol- 
lock is, in my estimation, superior to the cod; although 
the meat is not so white, it has more of a gamy flavor. 
Like all other fishes it deteriorates rapidly after leaving 
the water. The weakfish or squeteague, if cooked soon 
after being killed, is really very palatable, but after it has 
been out of the water a day or two it becomes quite 
insipid. 

A grilse or a young salmon five or six pounds in 
weight, taken from the river, dressed, and at once broiled 
over a good bed of live coals or before a rousing fie, 
is delicious in.the highest degree, immeasurably superior 
to one that has been kept in the market for several days, 
or perhaps weeks. 

When salted the pollock is not, generally, in as high 
favor as cod; there is no reason, however, for the pr2ju- 
dice against it, for its flavor is certainly as good, im the 
estimation of some, better, than that of its cousin; its 
flesh when cured, however, is considerably darker than 
that of the cod, and this, perhaps, may account for the 
disfavor in which it is often held. 


A Big Brown Trout of the Beaverkill. 


MippLetown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: About 
election time a squib went the rounds of the papers here- 
abouts that a large trout had been found dead in the 
Beaverkill at Cook’s Falls, Sullivan county, which 
measured thirty-eight inches long and weighed fifteen 
pounds, and that it had died from fatty degeneration of 
the heart or starvation, or probably old age, nobody 
knew which. A whopping lie I said to myself, and let it 
go at that. On the 16th cf November the Daily Press 
oi this city again published another big trout found dead 
at Rockland. That made two big ’uns, and I thought I 
would investigate ; so I wrote to my friend “Bill” Keener, 
the genial proprietor of the Roscoe House at Rockland, 
and, as luck would have it, I struck the right man and 
the same fish, as you will see by the inclosed letter. 
Friend Keener is an all-round sportsman, and is authority 
on fishing, particularly in the Beaverkill and Willowemoc 
ccuntry. I am glad this big fellow has gone to the happy 
hereafter, the place where all big ones ought to go. 

JoHN WILKIN. 





Mr. Keener wrote: I can tell you all about the big 
trout.. I am the first one who saw it after the two small 
boys found it. On November 1 I was down the track 
about three miles below here and met the boys coming’ 
down with the trout strung on a cane, carrying it be- 
tween them. I measured it, and it was plumb 3 feet 2 
inches long. They took it on down to Cook’s Falls and 
it weighed 1434 pounds. It was very poor; if it had been 
fat it would have weighed 20 pounds at least. This is no 
fish story. Lots of people saw it. It was a German brown 
trcut. It was found down by the old stone mili hetween 
here and Cook’s Falls. The time of the high weker last 
month it ran up a little spring brook between the track 
and river; when the water went down it could not gst 
back, and I suppose starved to death. I don't think it 
was dead when the boys found it, but the boys were 
afraid of the law and said they found it dead. I had a 
hound dog with me and the trout’s head was as large as 

. the dog’s. It does not appear possible that there could 


have been such a fish in the river, but it is true. 


We, Kemwm, 
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Tomeod Fshing Thr-ugh the Ice. 


Tre tomcod has made its appearance in the St. Law- 
rence at Quebec, as usual at this season of the year, ard 
a number of the ordinary wooden fishing shanties or his 
are being erected upon the ice at the mouth of the St. 
Charles for the accommodation of the anglers who en- 
joy the fun of catching the little fish through the ice of 
the river. The sport, if such it can be called from the 
standpoint of the scientific angler, lasts usually for a 
month or six weeks. It is much enjoyed by~holiday vis:- 
ters 10 Canada who come here to participate in our win- 
ter sports. and pastimes. Considering, that it is only 
offered in the depth of the Canadian winter, and upon the 
surface of the frozen- water, it is attended with. very lu- 
ile discomfort. The interior of the fishing hut or shanty 
is partially floored with wood, and fur rugs are supplied 
for preserving the feet from cold. There is also a stove 
for heating purposes, and sometimes for cooking as well. 
Chairs and tables necessarily form a part of the furnish- 
ings. Most of these fishing parties are held at night, 
when the guardian of the establishment, who is also the 
chef de cuisine, seldom misses the opportunity of serving 
up a savory boiled dish, formed of alternate layers of 
sliced potatoes, salt pork, sliced onions and tomcod3, 
st iced with a variety of herbs or condiments. It is essen- 
tially a Canadian dish, and, like the ragout of boi!d 
or stewed partridge, hare, salt pork and onions, with 


which hunters in the northern woods are so familiar, . 


makes quite an appetizing meal. 

The fishing is of course done through the floor of the 
fishing shanty. Holes are cut through the thick ice for 
the different anglers of the party. Fishing rods are dis- 
pensed with. The lines are fastened to bars laid across 
the fishing holes, and if the biting is not very brisk they 
are left to take care of themselves and only visited at 
certain intervals, various other forms of entertainment 
varying the sport. Several hooks are attached to each 
line, the usual bait being small pieces of pork or beef. The 
fish are usually from six to twelve inches in length, and 
cffer very little resistance when hooked. Their flavor is 
Gelicious when freshly caught, being but very little in- 
ferior to that of the cod, which means a great deal more 
than those readers may sppose who have never tasted 
the broiled steak of a codfish fresh from the sea. 

The true Atlantic tomcod with which we are now 
dealing, must not be confounded with the fish which is 
known by the same name off the coast of Connecticut. 
The so-called Connecticut tomcod is the true kingfish, an 
altogether different species and a much larger and more 
gamy fish. The delicious little Microgadus tomcod pos- 
sesses three dorsal fins, and in the country parts surround- 
ing the Bay of Fundy is often called frost fish, pre- 
sumably because it is most abundant there in the early 
part of the winter. Here, however, there is room for 
more confusion in nomenclature, since “frost fish” is the 
name commonly applied in the Adirondacks to the deli- 
cately shaped Corcgonus quadrilatcralis. or round white- 
fish. Of course there is nothing whatever in common be- 
tween these two fish, unless it be that both of them make 
their appearance in greatest numbers after the coming of 
the first frost of the season. 

The Pacific namesake of the Atlantic tomcod is a much 
more graceful fish in appearance than the other. Not 
only is it slimmer in shape, but its body is semitranslu- 
cent, and in San Francisco it is served as smelt. Upon 
parts of the British Columbian coast it is known as 
whiting. 

In the St. Lawrence smelt are often caught by those 
fishing for tomcod. 


A Lege.d of the Whitefish, 


The Chippeway Indians have a legend concerning the 
origin of the whitefish which does not seem to be gen- 
erally known. It relates that this fish first sprung into 
existence at the outlet of Lake Superior, being produced 
from the scattered brains of a woman, whose head, fer 
same very guilty conduct, was doomed to wander through 
the country, brt coming in its travels to the falls of St. 
Mary, was dashed in pieces. A crane, by virtue of that 
inherent power so frequently atributed to birds and beasts 
by the aborigines of America, instantly transformed the 
particles of brain into the roe of a whitefish, to the wide- 
spread benefit of the Indian nations. 

This fish is considered by some of the northern tribes 
of Indians as second only in importance, as an article of 
feod, to the reindeer, hence in their language it has 
been given the figurative name of “reindeer of the 
waters,” or Adikumaig; from adik, a reindeer. and gum, 
@ generic name for water, in composition. The populous 
Chippeway trihe which originally frequented the Sault 
Ste Marie to feed on the whitefish of the lakes, were 
celled, from this circumstance, “Cascade People,” or 
Sauteurs, which has since been corrupted into Saulieaux. 


A New Food Fish, 


The fishery department of the Canadian Government 
at Ottawa has been informed of the springing into exist- 
erce of a new. indrstry on the Pacific. Coast in the shape 
of the canning of the little fish known as the oolachan or 
eulachon. This fish seems to find its proper place between 
the smelt and the capelin of Atlantic waters. Its scales 
are much smaller and more closely adherent than those of 
the smelt, but larger than those of the cipelin. Its body 
iz rather-elongate and slender, and is less compressed than 
that. of the smelt. Its length is from nine to twelve 
inches. It runs in enormous quantities up all the rivers 
and creeks from the Fraser River northward, and is an 
excellent pan-fish. heing unsurpassed, according to Dr. 
Jordan, by any fish whatsoever in the delicacy of its 
fiesh, which is claimed to be far superior to that of the 
trout. It is remarkable for its extreme oiliness, but the 
cil is of a very delicate and. attractive flavor. The fish 
is locally known as candlefish, becanse when its body has 
beén dried it may be used as a candle. As its flesh. is too 
delicate and tender for. carriage. it has only a local mar- 
ket, but now that it is reported that a successful ‘means 
of preserving it has-been discovered, the fishery authdric 
ties believe that fhe vénture will broaden out‘ ints “a 


flourishing branch of the canning industry. The scientific 
f * 


fame Of the oplachan ie Thaleic a 


_ of the whale. 


The Creenlacd Shark. 


A large increase in the number of Greenland sharks is 
reported from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. For some years 
past they have proved a menace to the fishermen of some 
localities, but this season they appear to, be more numer- 
cus than ever. The Squa'us borca’is, as the Greenland 
whale is caHed, is from twelve to fourteen feet in length, 
znd even'more. It is very common im the northern seas. 
lt is six to eight feet in circumference and often weighs 


as much as six hundred pounds. In color it is a kind of . 


The opening of the mouth, which extends nearly 
head, is from twenty-one to 


gray. 
across the lower. part_of 


‘ twenty-five inches in: width. The teeth are serrated ‘n 


cne jaw and lancet-shaped and denticulated in the other. 

In addition to its work of destruction among the 
various focd fishes, this shark is one of the biggest foes 
It bites.and annoys it while living, and 
feeds on it when dead. It scoops hemispherical pieccs 
out of its body, nearly as big as a human head; and co- 
tinues scooping and gorging lump after lump until the 
whole cavity of its belly is filled. It is so insensible to 
pain that though it has been run through the body with 
a knife and escaped, it has been seen to return after a 
while to banquet again on the carcass of the whale at 
the very spot where it received its wounds. The heart 
is very small, only performing six or eight pulsations in a 
minute, but continues its beating for some hours after 
having been taken ont of the body. The latter, though 
separated into any number of parts, gives evidence of life 
for a similar length of time. It is therefore extremely 
difficult to kill, and even for some time after the head 
has been separated from the body, it is positively unsafe 
to trust: the hand in its mouth. Yet there is no record 
of one of these sharks having attacked a man, even 
though whale hunters have frequently slipped: into the 
water alongside of them. Nor do they appear at all afraict 
of a man. On the contrary, they will often continue to 
feed upon a whale in full view of the hunters.- On ac- 
count of their.abundance in the Gulf of St. Lawrence it 
is now proposed to establish an industry somewhere be- 
low the Saguenay River on the north shore, for the kill- 
ing of these animals and for the manufacture from their 
carcasses of oil, leather, glue, and fertilizers. They are 
easily captured, the fishermen in one part of the Gulf hav- 
ing caught. twenty-two of them during the past autumn 
in the ordinary course of their operations. : 

E. T. D. Caspers. 


Lake Champlain Pollution. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My attention has been called to communications pub- 
lished in Forest AND StrREAM from Mr. J. B. Burnham 
and another anent the much discussed and writtten about 
pollution of Lake Champlain by pulp mills. 

It is plain from the character of the letters that the 
two persons to whom I allude have been misled as to the 
facts, or are acting under the influence of an adverse 
spirit. 

With an introductory of silly denial.of facts which can 
easily be substantiated by any school boy living in the 
region in question, the remainder of the let’ers. is taken 
up with an absurd and libelous vilification of myself and 
the belittlement of a cause wnich in the end will result 
in as great a benefit to them as it: will to others and 
myself. 

In many ways it-is truly amusing to read their labored 
efforts to make black assume the virginal color of white, 
that the sludge and noxious waste acids discharged by 
the mills tend to purify and clarify the waters of the lake, 
that the fish thrive in it, and that all is for the best. Mr. 
Payne, proprietor of the mill on the Boquet River, was 
quoted in the papers not long ago to the effect that he 
should be well paid for performing the noble task in 
which he is engaged. As far as I know, however, sub- 
scription blanks for the fund have not as yet been 
circulated. 

As a matter of fact I was not aware that the lake shore 
at Essex was so bad until one of Mr. Burnham's tenants 
called my attention to it one day last summer. He told 
me the other tenants bd called Mr. Burnham’s atten- 
tion to it, and I understood he was about to supply his 
cottages with water from a well. I investigated the matter 
and was surprised to find the conditions as named, but 
not as bad as at Willsboro Point. At about the same 
time Mr. S. P. Avery, several miles further south on the 
Vermont shore; called my attention to the conditions ex- 
isting there. I told him that I thought it must be impos- 
sible, but he assured me that the shores were in a very bad 
condition, and requested that he be allowed to co-operate 
i the movement: There are very few people in the village 
of Essex who use the lake water. The late Mr. Anthony 
Ross had often arguéd with me as to the unfitness of the 
lake water for potable purposes; and Dr. Swett’s remarks 
are meaningless in this connection. 

As for the. dead fish, there are only.a few left to die, 
and occasjonally one- wanders from the depths of Wills- 
boro Bay where the pollution is-at a minimum, and. prob- 
ably the “lone perch” alluded to was one-of these unfor- 
tunates. Whether it were better to die poisoned to death 
by impure water or be impinged on the hook of a minis- 
terial sport was the question this poor perch decided by 
his death. 

The “twenty-four wall-eyed pike” that have figured in 
sO many newspaper articles were probably caught a short 
distance from the “Smith Sanitarium.” The greatest 
depth ‘of Lake Champlain (402 feet) is in this bay, and 
the fish naturally seek it- as a refuge from the mill 
refuse, only, like the pérch, to fall victims to anglers. It 
is a remarkable coincidence that the owner of the afore- 
said Smith Sanitarium up to last summer had always 
used. the waters of the lake. This year he has put in 800 
feet of pipe to connect with the spring of his neighbor, 
while the’ “palatable waters” of the lake are-within a 
stone's throw of his cottage. It is another singitlar coin- 
cidence that Mr. Payne, the mill owner, has his water 
brought to his camip, at the mouth of the: Boquet River, 
in large carboys' from Westport. Several years ago, when 
he’ first*octupied eis cottage dn the lake near ‘the mouth 
of the Boquet River, he was taken seriously ill with ty- 
phoid ‘fever.’ A chemist was capone, after a 
will-o’-the-wisp chase he finally located the id bac- 


teria in a remote well, whére some cow had gone.to drink 
in quest of -pure water. ; 

_ It is true that I was invited to visit the mill,.and the 
invitation was supplemented by one from Dr. Léwis and 
Prof. Landreth. When we started for the mill did not 
go direct with the health officers. I took a ‘circuitous 
route which led me by the so-called disposal beds, and 
there I met the assistant superintendent of the New York 
and Pennsylvania Mills, industriously at work arranging 
the refuse for a proper inspection by the Albany party. 
I was ordered to leave the premises, and my demurrer 
came very near being the occasion for a medicinal bath 
in this solution of calcium a la lignin, a la soda carbano. 
However, apologies followed, and the work of investiga- 
tion went merrily on. Dr. Landreth’s report will some 
day tell the story. ; 

As for a few facts. When appeal was made to Attorney- 
General Cunneen on behalf of the citizens of Keesevil!e 
and certain New Yorkers who own property on the lake 
shore, an effort was made to satisfy Keeseville by furnish- 
ing a supply of water as a substitute for the lake supply, 
which the pulp mill men acknowledged they polluted. A 
glance at the twentieth annual report of the State 
Board of Health wil! show wherein it describes the Au 
Sable River as polluted by refuse and discharges from the 
pulp mills located on its banks. Any fair minded person 
can tell that existing conditions are even worse now than 
they were then. Anyone at all conversant with the facts 
knows that the mill on the Boquet River is daily dump- 
ing into it many tons of impurities which eventually find 
their way into the waters of the lake. I have ample evi- 
dence to prove that large quantities of fish have been 
found dead, and that the rocks along the shore for miles 
in the vicinity of the mills are coated with a white slime 
— makes it a public nuisance as well as a destroyer of 

ife. 
_ As the two mills are daily dumping scores of tons of 
impurities into the waters of the lake, it is a self-evident 
proposition that in a few years, unless something is done, 
the whole body of water will become a cesspool. As a 
result, quick action should be taken to preserve the waters 
that history and: nature have made famous throughout 
the world. 

The mi'l owners say they wish to abide by the law, but 
claim that although having spent enormous sums of 
money for the purpose, they cannot dispose of the residue. 
I have talked with the leading citizens of Keeseville, and 
they -are in great distress over the destruction of the 
Au Sable River, and the personal inconvenience the 
nuisance is causing them. They cannot drink the water, 
and the piumbing is so choked with refuse that it neces- 
sitates frequent overhauling. The marshes and lowlands 
about the mouth of the river are covered with a glue-like 
substance, and the action of the sun makes the place a 
stench. 

As I have said before, there is no disposition on my 
part to throttle the mill<industry or impair the value of 
any investment, or to work a hardship on those whose 
livelihood depends on the operation of the mills. - There 
is no effort to oppress anybody, but there is a very lively 
and active disposition to bring about an abatement of the 
trouble. And the trouble will be abated. 

Epwarp Hatcu, Jr. 


Sullivan County Hatchery. 


Mipptetown, N. Y., Dec. 26—The New York State 
fish hatchery at Rockland, Sullivan county, will probably 
be abandoned, and it is extremely unlikely that anything 
more will be attempted toward the propagation of fish in 
this locality. The Sullivan county hatchery has been a 
failure from the start, every season’s work, it is said, 
having been nearly a total loss. The Beaverkill River, 
which was the inducement for locating the hatchery at 
Rockland, proved treacherous, flooded the hatchery 
several times a year, and remained muddy for so long a 
time after a freshet that young trout could not be grown 
successfully. 

Although, the Beaverkill River is one of the finest trovt 
streams in the State, and is fished annually by thousands 
of New York city sportsmen, the trout fry have to be 
brought from other State hatcheries to supply this stream. 
The failure of this hatchery is a great disappointment to 
its promoters.—New York Times. 





Mas! iaonge. 


“‘Montreat, Dec. 28.—Editor Forest aud Stream: In 
full agreement with Mr. Chambers and Mr. Cabot, I think 
Forest AND STREAM should state authoritatively that 
inaskinongé is the right way to spell the name of. thi- 
fish. Or it might be spelled maskenonzha, as Mr. Long 
feilow spells it and the Indians pronounce'it. It ts 
Ojibway-Algonquin, with just about the same pronuncia- 
tion as maskinongé—maskeenojay. Mr. Longfellow touk 
his pronunciation from an old friend and Ojibway Indian 
chief, and from Mr. Schoolcraft, who lived among them 
the best part of his life. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 


Che Zennel. | 


Points and Flushes. . 


Tue American Kennel Club of’ New York was incor- 
porated at Albany, N. Y., December 30. The directors 
are Messrs. August Belmont, of Hempstead, N. Y.; Hollis 
H. Hunnewell, of Wellesley, Mas.; Hildreth K. Blood: 
good, James W. Appleton, William G. Rockefeller, cf 
New York city; Marcel A. Viti, of Philadelphia; 
Gouverneur M. Carnochan, of Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., and William B. Emery, of Boston. 











premium list of the Westminster Kennel} 5 
tm annual dog show, Madison Square Garden, New 
York, February 10-13, can be obtained of the- ¥ 
teaeetts Mr., James Mortimer, 1123. Broadway. Bittries 
January 25. The special. prize list is long “a 
valuable. ST tens 22a SS SS a Se 
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Hall to Bristol. 


BY WILLIAM LAMBERT BARNARD, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Story which wor the First Fr'ze of $75 in “Forest 
aud Stream” Cr ising Cor-petition, 

: (Concluded from page 16.) 

By this time the wind was blowing a gale, and Ayaya 
reared and plunged so that the compass was useless. We 
could not steer her even under the reduced sail, so low- 
ered the mainsail away until just a bit of the peak re- 
mained hoisted and the rest bellied away to leeward 
against the lazyjacks. 

The night was as dark as it well could be, and all that 
we could see through the rain squalls was the Bishop and 
Clerks’ flash... We flew for that like a shot out of a gun, 
and passing, as nearly as we could judge, half a mile in- 
shore of it, held on N. W. for the Hyannis bell buoy. We 
ought to have raised some lights on shore soon after this, 
but were unable to see a thing. I cannot find words to do 
justice to the darkness; the water was positively black, 
save for the crests of the seas and smoking foam in our 
lee. It rained incessantly, and rain squall after rain squall 


passed over us, seeming like blacker streaks in an in-. 


tensely black sky. Standing at the tiller I could just make 
out the stem head. 

We ran dead before it for some time. Sparks wanted 
to anchor, but I feared the results when our long scow 
overhang should be turned to face the seas, so held along. 
But the Hyannis Lights are very weak, and, deprived of 
the use of our compass, we might get so close in before 
seeing anything as to pile up on the beach. Three feet is 
considerable draft around Hyannis, and tie Ayay1’s form 
is not such as to make beaching pleasant. So | finally de- 
cided to heed Sparks’ requests and anchor. If she did not 
hold it would be easy to reset the jib, when we would be 
no worse off than before. 

So at ten.o’clock we rounded up and let go the anchor 
(we had but one, a thirty-pounder), there was no trouble 
in paying out the slack. I gave her the whole of the 
road—about forty fathoms—and made fast with two half 
hitches on the bitts; the very end of the warp was made 
fast to the mast. 1 furled the jib while Sparks did as 
much for the mainsail. To our great relief the anchor 
held finely, and the seas were just long enough for her 
to take them without pounding. I have never known the 
seas in the Sound to be as long as they were then, 
although they are always longer in easterly than in 
westerly weather, and they ran fully six feet from trough 
to crest. In fact, I think I might say seven feet without 
fear of exaggeration. The tide held us on a bit of a slant 
to the wind, so that we rolled to such an extent that we 
could not stand or sit without holding on to something. 
and every other sea broke aboard—the cockpit was about 
half full all the time. I was thankful that it was self- 
bailing (you could hardly call it water-tight), and that the 
companionway sill was high above the cockpit floor. As 
it was, the water found its way below in a constant 
onan around the mast and through the slide to the 
cuddy. 

Sparks braced himself in the cockpit, with hig arms 
wrapped around the main-boom, where he swung to and 
fro like the pendulum of a perpetual motion machine. I 
could not stand still, so went below and bailed. Befoze 
1 left Hull, Keyes told me the pump was no good. He 
was quite right. I would bail out five buckets full and 


then go forward to examine the chafing gear. I had used ~ | 
a stout _ of canvas for that purpose, but after an ~ 


hour and a half it had chafed clean through and had to 
be renewed. I renewed it twice more during the night. 
As I kneeled on her bow she would dive straight through 
every sea, so that I went, or seemed to go, entirely under 
water, It was pleasant rather than otherwise, for the 
water was several degrees warmer than the air. After a 
“ forward I would begin bailing again. ; 

unday, July 19. About 2 A. M. the gale reached its 
maximum strength. By that time I had wearied of bail- 
ing, so stretched out at full length in the water in the 
cuddy for a short rest. Sleep was out of the question in 
so lively a cradle. But the water got to washing over my 
face, so I resumed bailing. 

Just before daybreak a steamer passed in very close 
aboard—so close that we were afraid they did not see our 
anchor light, which was made fast to the peak halliard, 
SO we got out our other lantern and waved that until she 
sheered off. 

At 4:30 it was still dark, owing to the low clouds and 
the rain, but we decided that the wind was moderating, 
decided to get under way. I went forward to cast the 
lashings off of the jib. While I knelt there she dov 
through a sea and swept me overboard as neat as a pin. 
1 managed to get a grip'on the rail as I went, 
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came stumbling forward just as T regained the deck. My 
misadventure occupied but a few minutes, although it 
seemed somewhat longer. 

As soon as I get back aboard we set about getting the 
anchor under foot. This was no easy task; we simply 
could not hold her when she dove into a sea. The warp 


would burn through our fingers like a streak of lightning, ” 


and but for the fact that the end was belayed to the mast, 
we should have lost it more than once. So, finally, I sat 


down~on the deck with my feet braced against the bitts, 
and hove in on the road*as she ranged down a sea, while 
Sparks held her with a turn around the mast when she 
fetched up on the next one. Even this method proved so 
strenuous that we had to take several breathing spells. It 





Ayaya anchored off Hyannis. 


was forty minutes from the time we started heaving in to 
the time when we broke out the anchor. The moment I 
felt it come clear I yanked it aboard and gave her the 
storm jib as quickly as I could. Her head paid off at 
once, and, with one bad roll in the trough of the sea, she 
began scooting down the wind. We hoisted the peak 
about four feet to give her some after sail, but did not 
take the boom out of the crotch. 

Seen after we got under way the rain held up a bit, 
and we sighted the tip end of Great Island about one mile 
distant E. by S., showing that we had approximated our 
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Carina at Hyannisport. 


position fairly well. Under our reduced sail we boiled 
awgy toward shore, passed in by the east end of Hyannis 
br@ikwater, and anchored in the midst of the small boat 
fleet off the Hyannisport pier at 5:55 A. M. A scene of 
desolation confronted us. Two small boats had filled and 
sunk at their moorings, four had gone ashore, several 
‘were afoul of each other, and others had booms or rig- 
ging adrift. We subsequently learned that the wind had 
lown sixty miles an hour during the greater part of the 
night. Sparks said that in thirty-seven years’ experience 
at sea he had never passed a more uncomfortable night. 
A. soft. mani sep oses that came in at mid-night re- 
ported bein rded by 2 sea just outside Bishop and 
Clerks’ Light that smashed two dories to pieces and 
washed one of her anchots overboard. 
~ Just after we had anchored I saw my uncle putting off. 
fo his yaw) and sepeated hailing brought him over te us. 
although he did uot know who we were until he was close 
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alongside. To say that he was astonished to hear thot we 
had been out in the blow all night and had just come in, 
is putting it mildly. We did not keep him. waiting long, 
but putting a hasty furl in the mainsail, grabbed our grips 
and went ashore. When we opened our bags Sparks 
found his entire outfit wringing wet, while the only d-y 
articles of which I could boast were a handkerchief and 
an undershirt. Borrowed clothing, a good rub down an‘l 
some hot tea soon put us to rights, and we passed most of 
the day in the land of nod. 

Monday, July 20, was the finest day of the whole trip 
#s far-as weather went. The sea was smooth, the sun 
warm, and a gentle S. W. was blowing wher we hcisted 
our sails at 8:45 A. M. My uncle in his yawl, the Carina, 
was to accompany us as far as Newport. Just as we were 
about to break out the anchor we discovered that our cen- 
terboard rope had parted. Just what cased it to vive 
w2y at that moment I do not know. The Carina had just 
slipped her moorings, so I hailed her and told them to go 
cn without us. There were only two ways to remedy our 
mishap. One was to swim underneath her and tie a new 
fall to the centerboard, and the other was to haul out. [ 
tried the first without success, and another fellow trie:l 
and he failed. There were no facilities for hauling out 
and it would not do any good to beach her, as it was 
recessary to have her keel three feet above the ground 
tefore the matter could be fixed. That is the great 
trouble with boats whose centerboards are all in the keel. 
Ii they get a few miles from a marine railway they are 
helpless in times of trouble. 

We finally got the board back into the box and held it 
there by means of a sling. By that time, the afternoon 
was well started, the tide in the sound had turned against 
us and the wind (dead ahead) hid breezed to a donble 
— extent, so we delayed our departure to the following 

ay. 

Tuesday, July 21, the weather was most disagreeable. 
A strong S. E. wind was blowing and a series of hard 
rain squalls swept in from the sea. It was not a dy to 
leave zort in svch a boat_as the centerboardless Ayava, 
but IT had already heen lonzer on the trio than I had ex- 
pected, so was anxious to get the boat to Bristcl and be 
rid of her. Accordingly I decided to make a star, 
weather or no weather. We accordirgly donned onr oil- 
skins once nore, and under double reefed mainsail alone 
got under way at 9 A. M. 

Once out of the harbor we could lay the course with 
eased sheets, and as she did not have quite life enough ito 
suit me, we cracked on the big jib soon after passing out 
hy the west end of the breakwater. This was 2 big help. 
We had not gone far before we lost sight of the land, 
cwing to the rain. 

At ten o’clock we caught a nasty rain squall which 
brcught more wind with it. This was just as we were 
nearing Collier’s Ledge beacon. We dowsed the jib dur- 
ing the squall. The rain fell furiously in big drops thit 
tounced off of the sea when they siruck it. The wind 
hauled to S., so that, with the leeway we made owing to 
the lack of centerboard, we were barely able to make good 
cur course even with our sheets pinned in hard. When 
the squall let up we reset the jib. For a while the wind 
was very light. As it continued southerly we essayed a 
hitch offshore because the prevailing wind in the Sound is 
S. W., and I thought that I might as well climb out to 
weather before it absolutely headed -us. But going off- 
shore in the light air under reduced canvas and straight 
into the S. E. swell was an almost impossible task—the 
shock on meeting each sea spilling all the wind out of our 
sails. We consequently went back on to the port tack. 

At eleven o’clock another rain squall passed over us, 
Lringing little wind, but what there was of it was S. W.— 
vearly dead ahead. We slatted through it somehow, and 
when it let up the weather began to clear off for good, so 
that we shook out our reefs. 

By this time we were fairly well down toward Succcn- 
nesset Point. The S. W. wind fell off to a mere series 
of chills in which we managed to out-drift a large cu- 
beat which had come out of Cotuit and was apparently 
tound for the Vineyard. The west going tide kept us 
moving forward all the time despite the lack of wind. We 
worked to weather quite close in by the Pcint and be- 
tween it and Succonnesset Shoal, the water being deeper 
near the Point than further out. 

Finally the wind came east about one o’cleck, and we 
slowly. drew down Vineyard Sound, striking across 
L’Homme Dieu Shoal and just west of Hedge Fence 
Shoal, crossing the Sound on a slant in order to go out- 
side of the Elizabeth Islands which run out about W. S. 
W. from Woods Hole. 

The tide turned against us at two o’clock, and the rest 
of the afternoon was a slow drag. At times the wind 
would take on enough strength to drive us through-the 
water at a very good rate of speed, and at other times it 
would let up to such an extent that we made little or no 
progress over the bottom. But so long as the wind was 
fair and we were able to stem the tide I wanted to keep 
her going, so passed Lianeee Haven and its marine rail- 
ways without stopping. € met a number of steam 
nee which were evidently the vanguard of the New 
York Y. C. fleet which was due to tun from Newport to 
Vineyard. Haven that day. We, also met. quite a fleet’ of 
Buzzard’s Bay 21ft..and 15ft. knockgbouts, bound over 
aee the fect, | suppose, 


See ony 
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NOBSKA LIGHT. 
Photo by J. M. B., Jr. 


At.3:13 we had Nobska Light abeam (N. % W.), dis- 
tant about two miles. The wind was then so light that 
we were barely holding our own against the tide. A 
bunch of eight steam yachts passed us at this’ point. 
Astern of us we could see fog rolling in, and there was a 
good deal of it in Buzzard’s Bay back of Naushon Island. 
We decided that if we could reach Tarpaulin Cove we 
would call it a day, so gybed our boom over to port and 
stood across the Sound. 

At 5:30 P. M. we were quite close to the Naushon 
shore, and just west of Lackey’s Bay. Here the wind 
grew very faint and the tide began to sweep us back, 
but by dint of perseverance we worked right in to the 
beach and caught the back current. With the aid of this 
we went ahead, though slowly. Tarpaulin Cove began to 
leok so far away that we had supper while working past 
the Forbes’ houses.on Naushon, and just before a light 
S. W. wind brought in a thick fog at 7:30 P. M. 

We now heard a great amount of whistling in addition 
to the fog bell at Tarpaulin Cove. One steamer in particu- 
lar seemed to be getting in very close. Suddenly her 
lights loomed up through the fog and we thought she 
would pile up on top of us until we saw that she was 
at a standstill. We could not imagine what she was until 
we saw that she had a big sloop in tow. Then we heard 
a voice from the steamer call to someone on the sloop, 
“Capt. Rhodes!” That, of course, identified the two as 
the Constitution and her steam tender the Satellite. We 
stood right inshore to pass ahead of them, and finally 
anchored in three fathoms of water at 8:35. 

There was a prodigious amount of bell ringing going 
on, showing that several other yachts were anchored near 
us, and before long some more drifted in and anchored. 
I was amused by a conversation on one fairly large cut- 
ter that ranged in not ‘far outside of us. As she shot up 
into the wind someone aft called out, “Let go the anchor.” 
A voice forward replied, “What, now ?” 

“Yes, now!” from aft brought the ready response, “Ali 
right, in a minute!” 

How is that for yacht discipline 4 la the N. Y. Y. C.? 

Wednesday, July 22. .In the early morning there was a 
flat calm and thick haze. Anchored near us were the 
cutters, Senta and Isolde, the sloop Volunteer, and the 
18ft. knockabout Broncho. The owner of the latter kindly 
loaned me his tender in which to go ashore. There is but 
one house at Tarpaulin Cove, but one can buy almost 
anything there except fresh meat and vegetables. There 
is a well of excellent water behind the house, so I filled 
our water jugs, which was my principal errand. 

At 8:22 we got under way. The wind at that time was 
light S. S. E., observation five miles. As soon as we 
started the wind fell flat, but a favoring eddy swept us 
out into the Sound, where we caught the first of the west- 
going tide. 

Shortly before nine o’clock the wind came in from the 
S.S.W. For an hour it was light and baffling. We 
passed the entrance to Robinson’s Hole at 9:45, and con- 
tinued along the shore of Pasque Island. 

We decided to go through Quick’s Hole, both because 
that route is.the shorter one, and because we hoped to 
find more wind in the lee of the islands. We entered the 
Hole at 10:15 and passed close aboard of the yaw! Petrel, 
which was anchored just south of the red nun huoy. 

Quick’s Hole is a wide passage with no obstructions. It 
was the favorite approach of the whaling fleet-to: New 
Bedford. The only difficulty is the tide, which, while not 
so strong as in Woods and Robinson’s Holes, runs with 
strength—rather more swiftly than Hull Gut, for instance. 
We had a fair tide. I may be wrong, but it is my impres- 
sion that that very useful work, “Eldredge’s Tide Book,” 
is not right about the Quicks Hole current. I think it 
turns three hours before the current does off Gay Head. 

While passing through the Hole I smashed my smoked 
glasses, much to my sorrow. They are a great saving on 
the eyes, especially during calm weather, when the water 
reflects the sun’s rays to such an extent that one’s eyeballs 
are apt to become bloodshot unless protected. 

We found a-fine south wind in the lee of Nashawena 
Island, as we had expected, and the Ayaya began to step 
along at a four knot clip. We képt close in to the beach, 
and obtained a fine look at Nashawena harbor when we 
passed it. Our course (W. %'N.) was between Cutty- 
hunk and Penikese Islands, thus crossing the edge of 
Cuttyhunk Roads (a fine place in which to lie in any kind 


of a southerly blow). The-passage between the islands is 


plainly_marked ‘by four spar buoys,-and carries a depth 
of seventeen feet. Going through this channel we met 
witha head -tide, or, more -properly, a: back current. : In 


the Sound and the-Bay-the tide was-sétting:to-the west+ 


ward, but it ran east between Cuttyhunk and Penikese 
Islands, as well as setting south up the Roads and out 
through Cantapitsit Channel, between Cuttyhunk and 
Nashawena. This back current was quite strong, al- 
though the moon was then only half way to the full. 

We passed the last of the four spar buoys at 11:23 and 
made. our course W. by N. for Schuyler’s Ledge buoy. 
Inside of us the weather was quite clear, and we could 
see Meershaum and Barney’s Joy Points distinctly, al- 
though they were five and a half miles away from us. 
Outside of us, however, it was quite thick, and the fog 
signal at Cuttyhunk Light was blowing strenuously. 
Some distance to the north and east of the lighthouse we 
could see another tower of about the same size. It looked 
like an abandoned lighthouse, but I knew that there was 
nothing of the kind on the island, and: I was the more 
puzzled by it from the fact that it-was not there when I 
last passed. that side of Cuttyhunk in 1901. I learned sub- 
sequently that it,is a monument erected in memory of 
Bartholomew Gosnold, who discovered the island in 1602, 
and who named the group of islands for Queen Elizabetti. 
The monument stands upon a little island in a pond and 
marks the spot where Gosnold erected a small. fort or 
block-house. 

Over a smooth sea we ran before the moderate S. S. E. 
breeze. At times we slipped along fast enough to make 





the rope sling, which was holding up the centerboard, 
sing dismally, like an AZolian harp, and at other moments, 
when the breeze lightened, we would slow down to @ 
three knct gait. Our course took us inside of thé spar 
buoy on Ribbon Reef and outside of. the Hen and 
Chickens Lightship. The haze gradually faded away and 


-we began to see the New York Y. C. fleet far outside of 


us as it ran for the Brenton’s Reef Lightship. We made 
out two of the 90-footers, but did not place the third for 
some time, until we saw a boat that looked to be large 
enough, but whose topmast was either housed or carried 
away—presumably the latter. 

The Petrel, which we had seen in Quicks Hole, over- 
hauled and passed to leeward of us at 12:43 P. M. We 
met a Buzzard’s Bay 30-footer and one or two smaller 
craft on our run across to West Island. The sun came 
out quite bright. 

We had the Elisha Ledge can abeam at 2 P. M., passed 
Schuyler’s Ledge twenty-six minutes later, and had 
Sakonnet Light abeam at 2:29. The wind now let up 
censiderably, so that for a while we feared a flat calm. 

The speedy steam yacht Velthra (Mr. Bremer, of Man- 
chester, Mass., owner), passed close under our lee at 3:15, 
and I could see a fellow on board of her pointing out the 
three red keys on our mainsail (emblematic of the 
Ayaya’s first owners, the Keyes brothers) to a companion. 
T imagined he recognized the boat. This little episode 
seemed to bring us luck, for it was soon followed by re- 
vewed vigor to the breeze and our AZolian harp resumed 
its discordant dirge. 

Passing inside of the Seal Rock buoy, we had the one 
on Brenton’s Reef abeam at 3:58, and gybing over soon 
after ‘that made for the bell on Butter Ball Rock (off 
Castle Hill). We passed this at 4:41, and, running in by 
the Dumplings continued on our way up the bay, despite 
the great temptation to run into Newport for a look at 
the fleet. 


The S. S. E. breeze had considerable weight to it by 
this time, and with the aid of a fair tide we were up with 
Bishop Rock bell buoy at 4:52 P. M. Nineteen minutes 
later the wind had become too much for whole sail, so we 
slacked away the mainsail and tied in two reefs as we ran 
along. This was none too much, and when the flaws 
struck us I was glad, for once, to have a weather runner. 

A black squall began to make up in the west, back of 
Prudence Island, and the rest of the way to Bristol was 
a race to get in before the squall broke. We left Dyer 
Island to-starboard and made a bee-line for Siren Light 
(off Hog Island), which we left to port at four minutes 
past six o’clock. The home stretch into Bristol was so 
nearly dead before the wind that we had to watch her 
sharply to prevent an unexpected gybe, but drove her for 
all we were worth. I finally went forward and dowsed 
the jib preparatory to getting the anchor ready. We car- 
ried the latter on the bow with one arm curved around ~ 
the bitts to which the anchor was secured by a lashing 
around the crown. Another strop from the ring to the 
stem head held the other end. The warp, which was 
always bent on, ready for use, was coiled just aft of the 
mast. A strop through the coil and around the mast pre- 
vented the former from sliding overboard. It was not a 
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rticularl, ce for the warp, but there was no 
an for 7 in = and I was unwilling to have 
it unbent and stowed below. 

By the time the anchor was ready we were 
close in to the Herreshoff yard, so ran into Walker's 
Cove and anchored in eight feet of water at 6:23 P. M. 

And that was the end of a cruise begun on the thir- 
teenth of the month, 

alee 


Narragansett Bay 22ft. Sailabout Association. 


- Rhode Island yachtsmen met at the 
esas er Providence on Dec. 29. Before the 
evening was over a new organization had been formed, 
which will be known as the Narragansett Bay Twenty- 
two Foot Sailabout Association. The following officers 
were elected: President, W. H. Thurber; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. F. H. Olney; Secretary and Treasurer, C. F. 
Tillinghast; Inspector, Scott C. Burlingame; Judges, 
F. A. Barnes, Wallis E. Howe, George E. Darling. 
The Association started with twenty-two charter mem- 
bers. Besides those already named, the members are 
Newton C. Arnold, Sumner H. Foster, A. A. Packard, 
R. W. Comstock, Jr., W. S. Almy, Howard E. Barlow, 
Walter D. Wood, E. H. Tingley, O. K. Thurston, A. 
E. Johnson, Charles K. Wheelwright, Allen H. Chase, 
Joseph C. Hartwell, Malcolm McNaught and Albert 

. Davis. 

. It is the desire of those interested in the new associa- 
tion to establish a fast and seaworthy class of keel or 
centerboard boats suitable for day sailing, racing or 
cruising that will be very much of the same type but 
still of different design. 

The by-laws provide for the usual executive offi- 
cers, an inspector, who is practically a measurer, and 
a board of three judges, to whom all protests and dis- 
putes are to be referred. The judges are also to award 
the association championship pennant to the winning 
yacht for the season. The method of scoring in this 
class is shown in the following section of the by-laws: 

The championship of the Association for a given season shall 
be awarded to the yacht winning the greatest number of points 
in the races sailed under the auspices of the Narragansett Bay 
Yacht Racing Association, and in all open races held by the clubs 
which are members of that Association, provided, in the opinion 
of the board of judges of this Association the course provided by 
the various yacht clubs give each yacht a reasonably even chance 
of winning so far as depth of water may affect the result. 

Five points shall be allowed for a sailover, 4 points for winning 
first place, provided at least two yachts start; 2 points for second 


place; 1 int additional for every yacht defeated, and 2 points 
additional for sailing over the entire course. 
Order of finishing, total number to start: 
1st 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 
One sailover.....,.-... wessode Ve 
7 4 
6 5 2 
9 6 3 2 
10 7 + 3 2 
i 8 5 4 3 2 





Any yacht that crosses the starting line after the starting signal 
has been given, shall be, for the purpose of determining points, 
considered to have raced. Any yacht which does not finish within 
40 minutes of the yacht which has finished the next ahead and all 
that finish later shall be considered to have withdrawn, and shall 
not be entitled to any points. * Yachts which do not belong to 
the Association which may race in this class shall not be con- 
sidered in determining points. 


The definition and limitations adopted by the meeting 
were as follows: 


Definition.—A 22ft. cabin yacht is intended to be a seaworthy 
type of cruising and racing yacht, substantially constructed, 
properly ballasted, with moderate ‘sail plan, and cabin accommo- 
— below, and conforming to the limitations herein men- 
tione 

The length of the load waterline, with full equipment, but 
without crew aboard, shall not exceed 22ft. The measurer 
at the time of taking his measurements shall insert a round- 
headed brass screw not less than No. 14, as a distinctive per- 
manent mark at each end of the load waterline. 

The draft for keel boats shall not exceed 5ft. Gin. ; 

The beam and load waterline shall be at least 7ft. 10in. for keel 
boats and 8ft. 8in. for centerboard boats. 

The over all length shall not exceed 35ft. 
nor after overhang shall exceed 7ft. 6in. 

A square-ended, snub-nosed of square-sided bow shall not be 
otlewslt The beam at a point half way between the waterline 
forward and the extreme bow shall not exceed 45 per cent. of the 
greatest waterline beam. The — of the hull at said point shall 
not exceed the number of inches represented by the sum of the 
beam pius the depth of hull plus five, measured at the same 
e. The freeboard at same point shall not be less than 30in. 

f the freeboard at this point be more than 30in., the girth shall 
be measured at the 30in. point. : 

If the lengths taken above are shortened by any hollows, jogs 
or reverse curves, the measurement shall be taken to the straight 
lines bridling the same. % 

The free! shall not be less than 22in. . 

The sails shall consist of mailsail, jib, balloonjib and spin- 
naker. The measurer shall be provided with the correct sail 
plan of any boat to be measured, and shall cause distinguishing 
marks to placed on the spars, as follows: On the masts at 
the tack and at the throat of the mainsail; on the boom at the 
clew of the mainsail, and on the gaff at peak of mainsail. ‘There 
shall be only one mark at each point. These marks shall be 
black bands, not less than Yin. wide, painted around the spar, 
which shall be the official marks. The inner edges of the bands 
shall mark the limits to which the sails may stretch without ex- 
—_ the sail area allowed. No part of any sail shall extend 
beyond these marks, and the marks shall always be kept visible. 
In no case shall the area of the mainsail exceed 80 per cent. of the 
entire area allowed. No yacht when close-hauled shall carry any 
jib other than the warning jibs, for which she has been meas- 
ur Spinnakers and all headsails, the actual area of which is 
not measured, shall be ceeqeer, No spinnaker shall extend 
above the sp:rraker halyard block, or beyond the eri of the 
spinnaker boom. No jib shall extend above the highest jib hal- 
yard block, cr beyond the end of the bowsprit. 

The distance from the center of the mast to the peasy at deck 
or bowsprit or balloonjib fastening multiplied by the height of a 
point not over 9in. below the fastening of the ae on the 
mast above the deck shall not exceed per cent. of the actual 
area of the working headsail. 

The spinnaker boom, when placed horizontally against the 

4 il not extend beyond the forward point 
of measurement. Spinnaker boom must be carried against the 
mast when in use in all races. 
ann cockpit shall be watertight, self-bailing, with scuppers 


raining out 

The sides shall not be less than 10in. high, and the top shall 
have an area of not less than 40 sq.ft. 

The cabin shall have suitable ieee the tops of which shall 
have a epmbined area of not less than 30sq.ft. The sides and 
tops of and the cabin floor shall be not less than 
Yin. in thickness. chbin shall be sheathed from top to 
tra1:som to “os for a apoet not less than 9ft. in wake of 
cabin house. shall be not less than in. thick. 

, The. equipment » include an anchor not less- than 35lbs. 
in weight, and a cable of not less than 30 fathoms of 1%4in. rope, 
horn, riding light and boat hook. 


Neither the forward 
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wooden boards shall be 
them.,. : 


The crew shall be i 


only just sufficiently to sink 


poe: or deadwoods, more than one 
to four persons. 


eo 





. in thickness, and . 


FOREST AND STREAM. - 


The keel, stem, frame, house and deck beams shall be of oak 
or its equivalent in strength and solidity. : 

The minimum sectional area of frames shall be 1% sg.in. for a 
distance of 20ft. near the center of boat, and 1% sq.in. for the re- 
maining length; of deck beams, not less than 1% sq.in.; of ‘house 
beams, not less than 1sq.in. The spacing of the es> 
beams shall be not more than 10in., center to center. A propor- 
tional reduction in sectional areas shall be allowed for = 
spacing. ; ‘ 

Prhere shall be at least six floors, 9sq.in. in sectional area in 
way of the keel, and two at mast step, at least 6sq.in. im_sec- 
tional area, with floors at all intervening frames, at least 
2% sq.in. in sectional area. . é * « : 

The planking shall not be less than %in. thick, finished, except if 
double planking is used, it may be 13-16-inch thick, finished. 

Deck clamps shall run from stem to stern, with a minimum 
cross-section of 4in, for at least half the length. Clamps to be 
of yellow pine or its equivalent in strength. : ‘ 

The deck and sides of cabin trunk to be at least %in. thick, 
finished. 

The top of cabin trunk to be at least %in. thick finished. 

A reduction of %in. in thickness of deck or top of cabin trunk 
allowed if canvas covered. 


The original draft of the restrictions called for a 
total weight of 6,500 pounds, exclusive of inside ballast, 
and for a sail area not exceeding 600 sq. ft., but there 
was some doubt expressed on these points, and they 
were finally left to the further consideration of a-com- 
mittee, consisting of C. F. Tillinghast, C. F. H. Olney 
and George E.. Darling. 4 





Massachusetts 30ft. Cruising Yacht Association. 


There has ‘been formed, with the object of projecting 
a class of 30-footers, an association, which is~to be 
known as the Massachusetts Thirty-foot Cruising Yacht 
Association. Its officers are Frank Gair Macomber, 
President; T. K. Lothrop, Jr., Vice-President; C. Dex- 
ter Wainwright, Secretary and Treasurer, and Samuel 
N. Small, Measurer. : 


By-Laws, 


I. Name.—The name of this Association shall be the Massachu- 
setts Thirty-foot Cruising Yacht Association. . 

II. Object.—To establish a seaworthy type of boat suitable for 
racing in the waters of Massachusetts Bay, and _ for cruising 
outside of those waters, with substantial construction, modetate 
cost, and good accommodations. = 

To maintain that type of boat by making the rulés, definitions 
and limitations of a Mescachusetts 30ft. crusing yacht. .. 

To allow as much latitude in design as is consistent with the 
production of a healthy type of boat in that class. : 

III. Officers.—There shall be a_President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Measurer, and Executive Committee. The first 
four officers shall be elected at the annual meeting until the next 
annual meeting, and shall continue to hold office until their suc- 
cessors are chosen. The Executive Committee shall consist of 
the President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, ex-Officiis, 
who may, at their discretion, elect two other members. Vacancies 
in any office may be filled temporarily by appointment from the 
Executive Committee. 

IV. Meetings.—The annual meeting shall be held on the first 
Tuesday in April in each year. Special meetings shall be called 
by the President, or by the Secretary, at the request of any two 
members. Five members shall constitute a quorum. After July 
1, 1904, only owners of Association boats shall be entitl to 
vote, and each Association boat shall be entitled to one vote. 
Voting by proxy shall not be allowed. 4 

V. Membership—A Membership Committee, consisting: of the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer, ex-officiis, shall act upon all 
applications for membership. Any person is eligible to member- 
ship. Each applicant must be proposed and seconded in “writing 
to the Secretary. 

VI. Dues.—Annual dues of $1 each shall be charged to_all the 
members to defray the current expenses of the Association. 
These dues shall be payable within sixty days after the’annual 
meeting, and all members whose dues are not paid within that 
time may be suspended from membership and deprived of all the 
privileges of the Association by the Executive Committee. Mém- 
bers whose dues are still unpaid at the following annual meeting 
shall be dropped from the Association list, and may only,be re- 
instated by paying all their dues to the date of reinstatement. 

VII. Measurer.—The Measurer shall inspect and measpre all 
boats when requested by the owner; and, when satisfied.that they 
are within the definition and limitations of the Association, . he 
shall report favorably to the Secretary. He shall issue a:duplicate 
report to the owner. Any owner dissatisfied with the Measurer’s 
report on his own or any other boat, may appeal to the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Measurer may also obtain its decision 
as to all matters on which he is in doubt. ‘: 

VIII. Executive Committee—The Executive Committee shall 
decide all questions relating to the rules of the Associatfon and 
their observance. Its decision shall final, It shall- have the 
power to disqualify boats which do not comply with the spirit as 
well as the letter of the rules. r+ 

IX. Measuring Fee —The feé for measuring shall be five dol- 
lars; in case of remeasurement the same seasen, four dollars. 
If the measurement is on protest, it shall be paid by the party 
in the wrong. 

X. Amendments.—These by-laws and the definition and limi- 
tations of an Association boat may be amended at any raeeting by 
a three-fifths vote of those present, provided notice of the pro- 
posed amendments is given in the call for the meeting. 


Detinition and Limitations, 


1. Definition——A Massachusetts 30ft. cruising yacht is a sea- 
worthy. type of cruising and racing yacht, substantially con- 
structed, properly ballasted, with moderate sail plan and cabin 
trunk, good cabin accommodations, and conforming to the. limita- 
tions hereinafter stated. Hollow spars shall not be allowed. 
Double rudders, centerboards, hulls and keels are prohibited, also 
hollow keels and fin-keels. An evasion of the spirit .as well as of 
the letter of this definition and also any of the following limitations 
— disqualify a boat from racing in this class. e By-Law 
V 3 


2. Length.Over Ol!.—The over all length shall not exceed 48ft. 

3. Length Load Waterline.—The length on the load waterline, 
with full equipment, but no crew on board, shall not exceed 30ft. 
Centerboard boats must have the board up. 

4. Overhang.—The overhang at either end shall not exceed 10ft. 

5. Beam, L.W.W.--The beam at the load waterline shall not 
be less than 10ft. fcr keel boats, and for centerboard boats not 
less than I1ft. 

6. Draft.—The draft for keel boats shall not be more than Tft.; 
and for centerboard boats not less than 4ft. 3in., for at least 10ft. 
length of keel. 

7. Freeboard.—The least freeboard shall not be less. than 30in. 

8. Bow.—A square-ended,snub-nosed, or square-sided bow shall 
not be allowed. The girth at a point half way between the for- 
ward end of the load waterline and the foreside of the stem shall 
not be more than 5% n. plus depth plus beam at that point. The 
freeboard at that point shall not be less than 43in. The free- 
board may be as mach greater as desired, in which*case the 
girth, beam and depth of the hull at that post shall besmeasured 
43in. above the water; otherwise they shall be measured*from the 
top side of the covering board. The width at that t 
be more than 36 per cent. of the maximurh waterliné t 

9. Sails.—Mainsail, jib, spinnaker and balloonjib may 1 
The mainsail shall not exceed 80 cent. of the ird: 
allowed. No yacht, when close-hauled, shall carry: any jib or 
staysail other than tiose working jibs or staysailsywhich have 
been measured. Spiniakers and all head sails shall. be sri lar. 
No jib shall extend above the highest jib halyard: b 
yond the end of the bowsprit. No spinnaker shall extend 
me spinnaker halyard block or beyond the end of the spinnaker 

nih : yes 


10. Sail Area.—The actual sail area of the mainsail and 
staysail shall not be more than 1,250 sq.ft. 
be provided with the correct sail 






jib or 
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These marks shall always be kept visible. 
jib or staysail shall be measured. The number of square feet in 
each sail shall be stamped on each sail by the measurer, in full, . 
round, black a not less than 3in. high. This number shall 
be known as the official number of the sail, and shall always be 
visible. Any yacht using a sail not bearing the official number 
shall be disqualified, any rules to the contrary notwithstandifig. 
The distance from the center of the mast to the outer end of the 
spinnaker boom, when the latter is at right angles to the mast, 
multiplied by the height of the spinnaker halyard block abové the 
deck, shall not exceed 430 per cent. of the actual area ofathe 
working head sail. ‘The distance from the center of the it .to 
the forward end of the bowsprit, multiplied by the height ofche 
highest jib halyard block above the deck, shall not exceed 300 
per cent. of the actual area of the working head sal. as 

11. Cabin Finish.—There shall be a substantial partition at -the 
after end of the cabin, two permanent lockers, and suitable 
berths or transoms for the accommodation of the crew. . The 
cabin floor shall be 12ft. long, at least, by 3ft. wide. 
fixtures may be allowed as provided in paragraph 13. = 
12. Outside Ballast.—The outside ballast shall be at ‘Jeast 
5,000Ibs. ~A 
__13. Inside Ballast—The inside ballast shall be at least 500Ibs., 
if there is no cabin finish except as required in paragraph ‘11. 
The estimated weight of any additional cabin fixtures to~be 
included in the inside ballast; that is, if there are 200lbs., of: ad- 
ditional fixtures, then only 300lbs. of inside ballast will be” te- 
quired, if there are 400lbs., then only 100lbs. of inside ballas® will 
be required. es 
14. kquipment.—There shall be on board an anchor weighing 
not less than 60Ibs. and a cable of 30 fathoms length, pe od 
riding light, foghorn, bucket, boat hook, five life-preservers, “afd 
five suits of vilskin. All fittings and equipment herein mén- 
tioned shall be suitable for cruising purposes, and shall not-be 
removed or substituted by articles smaller or of lighter weight: 

15. Cockpit.—The cockpit shall be water-tight and draifting 
outboard. . 

16. House.—The sides of the house shall be at least 13in. high 
and lin. thick, and the minimum area of the housetop shall be 
at least 75 sq.ft. ie 

17. Stem.—Lhe stem shall be sided at least 3%in. where it: joins 
the covering board. The siding shall be increased to meet that 
of the keel. ' 

18. Keel.—The minimum sectional area of the keel, including 
keelson and deadwood, shall be 36 sq.in. for 5ft. each side df the 
mast, tapering to 30sq.in. at the ends. The depth of the keel 
shall not be less than 4in. The keel shall run from the foot of 
the stem forward ef the water line to the transom at stern. 

_19. Frames.—The frames shall be of oak, with a minimum sec- 
tional area of 3sq.in. Ten inches shall be the maximum spacing, 
if the spacing is less, the area may be reduced in proportion. 

20. Floors.—The floors shall be of oak. There shall be “two 
floors at the mast and eight over the keel at least 10sq.in. in 
sectional area. . 

21, Shelf or Clamp.—The shelf or clamp shall be 6sq.in. in 
sectional area for half the length of the boat, tapering to 4% 4q.in. 
at the ends. The shelf or ciamp shall run the whole length of 
the boat. 

_22. Bilge Stringers—There shall be two bilge stringers on each 
side of the boat running the whole length of the boat. The bilge 
stringers shall each be at least 4sq.in. in sectional area for one- 
half their length, tapering to 3 sq.in. at the ends. 

23. Deck Beams.—The sectional area of the main deck beams 
shall be 6 sq. in. at least. There shall be two main beams at the 
mast, and one at each end of the cabin house, and one at the aft 
end of the cockpit. The sectional area of the auxiliary beams 
shall be 3%in. at least, the half-beams, 2%in., and the house 
beams, 2sq.in. The maximum spacing allowed for beams shall 
be 10in. ‘The sectional area may be reduced in proportion to 
the spacing if the spacing is less than 19in. 

24. Planking.—The planking shall be of white cedar or yellow 
pine. It shall be finished full at lin. thickness at least. 

25. Decking.—The deck, cabin trunk top and cockpit fioor shall 
be lin. thick at least, or %in. if canvas-covered. 

26. Crew.—The crew allowed during races shall not be more 
than five men. 


The actual area of the 


Scastlings, 
TABLE OF DIMENSIONS AND AREAS. 
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Spacing (maximum) 
23—Cabin trunk top— 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Mr. Hollis Burgess has sold the 25ft. knockabout Opah, 
owned by Mr. W. L. Davis, of Berlin, Conn., to Mr. 
Walter C. Lewis, of Boston. 


In our last issue we made mention of a 43ft. launch 
that is being built from Mr. C. F. Herreshoff’s designs 
for a New York yachtsman. This launch is now under 
construction at the plant of the Chase Pulley Company, 
at Providence, and is not being built by the Herreshoff 
Mfg. Co., at Bristol, R. L, as we stated. 


Commodore Fred A. Price, of the Columbia Y. C., of 
Chicago, has announced the following standing appoint- 
ments for next season: House Committee—J. F. Adams, 
chairman; H. A. Aronson, Walter E. Davis, Samuel C. 
Stewart, C. J. Duggan. Regatta Committee—Chas. E. 
Soule, Jr., chairman; H. J. Furber, W. L. Shepard, N. 
G. Conybear, Edward T. Balcom. Regular Entertainment 
Committee—George Tramel, chairman; William Lorimer, 
Jr., Chas. E. Soule, Jr. Special Stag Entertainment Com- 
mittee—U. J. Hermann, chairman; G. J. Martel, Robert 
L. Doran, D. E. Nelson. Finance Committee—James A. 
Davis, chairman; J. B. Palmer, W. Y. Perry. Delegates 
to L. M. Y. A—Edward T. Balcom and Henry R. Davies. 
Delegates to I. L. Y. A—William Lorimer, L. T. Braun, 
and Wm. Cothroll. Fleet Surgeon, Edward H. Hayes; 
Judge Advocate, Edward E. Gray; Fleet Captain, Vernon 
C. Seaver; Measurer, William Cothroll; Historian, Le 
Roy Cook. 








All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed. to Forest and Stroam Pub. Co., New York, tq 
receive attention, We haw no other office, 
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Designing Competition. 


$225 in Prizes. 


Two. designing competitions have been given in 
Forest AND STREAM. The first was for a 25ft. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for.a 15ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. ‘The great in- 
terest taken mm those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and proiessionals. 
The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$ioo. 

Second prize—foo. 

Third prize—$yo. 

Fourth prize—$25. offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best imterwr plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowmg conditions: 

1. Centerbuard cruiser, goft. L w. L 

Il. Boat must not draw over Oft with centerboard up. 

tl) =The lowest freeboard to covering buard must 
be 3ft. 

Ihe design must be modern in every particular, with- 
ow contammyg any extreme or abnormal features. The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation tor two or three men living aboard tor 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
dratt ts restricted to Oft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
miay, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required. 


I. Sheer plan, scale %in—=1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy. center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

* 41. Half breadth, scale Yin.—rft. 

1IL. Body plan, scale 4in.—1ft. 

1V. Cabin plan. mboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale 4in.—1ft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale 4in.—1ft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pule mast sloup. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter mg. Plans must show working topsa1. and 
size of hyht sails. 

Vi. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trunmung. 

An outhne specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered All drawmys should he on white paper or 
tracing cloth im black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope. however, the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nomie-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
340 Broadway. New York City. not later than March 
1. 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest anp Stream reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane. who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the 25ft. with great care, has again cun- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. 





English Letter. 


At a dinner given to Sir Thomas Lipton by the 
American residents in London on Dec. 18, the occa- 
sion being the presentation to Sir Thomas of a service 
of silver plate from the people of the United States, 
the recipient of this splendid gift in a humorous speech, 
mace the welcome statement that if nobody else stepped 
in in the meantime he intended to have a fourth and 
last try for the America’s Cup. He qualified his an- 
nouncement by saying that he would challenge again 
if he saw a reasonable prospect of success. Under the 
new rule. which has been adopted by the New York 
Y..C. and according to which any future challengers 
or defenders will have to be measured, it is certain that 
no such extreme types as Reliance or even Shamrock 
III. could compete with any prospect of success, as the 
heavy tax is placed upon shallow-bodied vessels suff- 
cient to destroy all their winning chances. Nobody 
will regret the severe blow thvs dealt at the skimming 
dish type, which, although undoubtedly the fastest. yet 
discovered, has so many grave drawbacks and has done 
so much towird killing first class racing and encourag- 
ing one-design classes. Sir Thomas Lipton did not 
give any definite date for his néxt challenge, but he 
mentioned the significent fact that he had sent’‘a letter 
on the subject to the New York Y. C., though he had 
not had time to receive a reply. The Hon. Henry Clay 
Evans, United States Consul-General, who occupied 
the chair at this dinner, spoke in glowing terms of the 
popularity which Sir Thomas Lipton had achieved in 
America, and of his unfailing good sportsmanship in 
spite of his three unsuccessful attempts: to win the 
Cup, and he also made pointed reference to the friendly 
relations which had been fostered between the two 
great English-speaking nations by these international 
contests, especially those in which the Shamrocks had 
taken part. Everybody seemed full of good humor and 
good fellowship, and the message on the menu card 
written in code signals, and interpreted, “Better luck 
next time,” was one which will be echoed widely by 
sportsmen in the United States. 

The rumor that was afloat some time back to the 
effect that a Clyde syndicate were going to send over 
a challenge for the America’s Cup, appears, like many 
others, to have been entirely without foundation. There 
ts but little doubt that Sir Thomas Lipton will be the 
next challenger, as nobody is likely to want to step in 
if he is willing to try his luck once more—this time, 
as_he says, “with a four-leaved Shamrock.” 


il of the Yacht Racing Association hay¢ 


under consideration the difficult and vexed question of 
improving—in fact. reviving—class racing among the 
bigger boats. This last season class racing in British 
waters stopped at the 52-footers. There was one 65- 
footer on the stocks at Fairlie. but as there was no 
likelihood of a competitor, she was not completed. The 
big class gave no sign of existence, and the question 
which the Yacht Racing Association have to face and 
settle is what measures should be taken to encourage 
owners to build. There can be no doubt that the first 
thing to go for is construction. It is not only highly 
desirable. but it is absolutely necessary that the flimsy 
construction of the present day rater should be made 
impossible by a judicious set of tables of scantlings. 
There is no question but that owners refuse to build 
under the existing conditions, because their band- 
boxes of boats, when done with as racers, will only 
sell for junk. Nobody would buy an ex-racer, built 
under conditions, after one or two seasons of hard 
racing, with the intention of turning her into a cruiser, 
end the natural consequence has been that racing in the 
large classes has gradually died out. It is to be hoped 
that the Covncil of the Yacht Racing Association will 
tackle the subject with determination. for many owners 
would he found willing to build if they ceuld rest as- 
sured that their vessels would stand the stress and 
strain of racing without leaking like sieves or becom- 
ing pulled and twisted out of all fair shape. The pres- 
ent rating rule is by no means a bad one, its greatest 
fault, perhaps, being that it is inclined to limit draft, 
but a good, wholesome type of boat can be built under 
it which can compete with success, the most notable 
performer being the Fife 52-footer Magdalen, which 
had such a marvelous record two seasons ago, and 
which was a perfect little ship, fit to knock out any 
weather. 

It is probable that the Mediterranean regattas will 
this spring receive a much needed fillip through the 
gift of King Edward of a cup to be called the Medi- 
terranean Cup. This trophy is for an international 
race from Gibraltar to Nice, open to all yachts exceed- 
ing 40 tons, Thames measurement. It is rumored that 
the Scotch boats Kariad and Bona will both take part 
in the race, and, if that is the case, they will no doubt 
do the round of the Riviera races. It will be a handi- 
cap match, of course; as many different types of boat 
will be entered. The task of bringing the fleet to- 
gether by time has been alloted to Mr. Andrew Thom- 
son, who will find his task sufficiently difficult to satisfy 
even him, The race is to be run in three heats: (1) 
Gibraltar to Palma in the Majorca Island. (2) Palma 
to Marseilles, and (3) Marseilles to Nice. The Presi- 
dent of the French Republic has given a Swiss vase as 
a second prize, and there are two other prizes. Five 
yachts are to start or no race. The date fixed is Feb. 8. 

A new class of 3oft. restricted raters is to be formed 
on the Clyde, which has already met with a fair share 
of support. as five owners have intimated their inten- 
tion of building. The Y. R. A. rules of rating will be 
followed with a few wholesome restrictions as to con- 
struction, etc. A minimum draft of water at 0.6 water- 
line has been fixed. as it is considered that the present 
rating rule taxes draft too severely. A minimum has 
also been fixed for beam and freeboard, and it is cer- 
tain that the result will be a nice, moderate type of 
boat with rather full body and no excessive overhangs. 
Double skinned planking, balance rudders and hollow 
spars (with the exception of topsail yards and spin- 
naker booms) are barred. The object aimed at has 
been to follow out the Y. R. A. rules of measurement, 
with certain restrictions to suit local ‘conditions, and 
the class should work out well. E. H. Ke ty. 


Lake Yachting. 


ComPLicaTions in yachting, like complications in 
business, are at best unpleasant, and when possible 
should be avoided. Sometimes, however, they are un- 
avoidable, as in the present instance, which comes from 
Detroit. It was owing to the Country Club’s enthusi- 
asm in trying to lead all other fresh water organiza- 
tions, that the present predicament, which, in reality, is 
one of the worst tangles with which anv regatta com- 
mittee was ever confronted, was brought about, and it 
will be many days, if not months, before the unfortu- 
nate committee succeeds in freeing itself from the 
dilemma into which it has been placed. The adoption 
of the a21ft. restricted cabin class of the Columbia Y. 
C., of Chicago, was a wise mave by the Country Club 
of Detroit, and will eventually do more in promoting 
fresh water yachting interests than the combined ef- 
forts which have hitherto been brought into play. It 
is a wide-awake organization. and there is no doubt 
of its ultimate success; in fact, it is bound to become 
the greatest factor on fresh water provided its present 
policy is maintained. It has many things in its favor, 
of which other clubs are deprived, and the time is not 
very distant, when the Country Club will be the recog- 
nized head of all fresh water yachting organizations. 
That the club’s next annual regatta will eclipse all 
previous attempts, there is no doubt, but in order to 
make it even more so, several of the members set 
about in an endeavor to have the Columbia Y. C., of 
Chicago, send its entire fleet of 21-footers to compete 
for the Walker trophy. Accordingly, negotiations were 
begun with the owners of La Rita, Sprite. Hoosier and 
also Pilot, of Milwaukee. Little Shamrock’s appearance 
was assured, as she won the trophy last September. 
The Columbia Y. C. is full of enthusiastic members, 
and it required little persuasion to induce them to 
agree to send their boats. Then the trouble began. 
Mr. E. L. Ford, of the Country Club, has a 21-footer 
which is rapidly nearing completion, and with which 
he has great hopes of winning the trophy. Mr. Ford 
raised an objection to La Rita, affirming that she was 
1¥%ft. longer on deck than allowed by the restrictions, 
and that if the club hoped to be successful with the 
class, it. would have to live up to the very letter of the 
law, as well as the law itself. Mr. Ford referred to the 
evil results attained in the M. Y. R. A. boats, through 
not limiting over all length, and stated that the same 
conditions would exist in their lub if infringements of 
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the rules were permitted. Several members argued that 
La Rita conformed in every particular to the rules, ex- 
cept in this one, and that in reality she was a smaller 
boat than his own. with this single exception. Mr. 
Ford was not easily convinced, however, claiming that 
his craft conformed with the restrictions, and that in 
the interest of the sport he believed in abiding by the 
rules. He went even farther and referred to rule No. 
4. which reads. “A square or. snub nose bow shall not 
be allowed. The beam measure on deck at a point 
equi-distant from the water line forward and the ex- 
treme bow. shall not exceed 45 per cent. of the greatest 
waterline beam, and the deck line shall not run at an 
angle with the center line greater than 30 degrees. 
Any evasion of the spirit as well as the letter of this 
rule shall disqualify a yacht from racing in this class.” 

By referring to this rule Mr. Ford had something 
else in mind, as later events proved. He was of the 
opinion that Little Shamrock. which boat won the cup 
last season, and Hoosier, were both ineligible to com- 
pete, owing to rule No. 4. 

To determine this point, he sent his engineer to 
measure Little Shamrock and Hoosier. and found the 
latter 4 degrees in excess of the restriction. and the 
former one half a degree over the limit. This settled 
for the time being La Rita's, Little Shamrock's and 
Hoosier’s chances of competing for the trophy. It also 
placed Little Shamrock in an embarrassing position, 
inasmuch as she was officially measured by the Colum- 
bia Y. C. measurer before entering in the Lipton 
series. Accordingly. she was permitted to enter the 
Country Club’s races, the regatta committee accepting 
the yacht’s measurement. The question arises, can 
Little Shamrock hold the cup, now that she has been 
found not to conform with the restrictions? It is true 
that the Detroit Club permitted the yacht to sail. but 
was the fault that of the club, the owners of the boat, 
or an error on the part of the measurer of the Chi- 
cago Club? On the whole, it is unfortunate business, 
and admits of technicalities, which can’t help but be det- 
rimental to the sport. Nor is this the extent of the 
club’s difficulties. It now develops that Mr. Ford's 
boat, which is rapidly nearing completion, has also 
been measured, and the result shows her to be 2 de- 
grees in excess of the deck width. as specified in Rule 
4. The very objection Mr. Ford had discovered in the 
Chicago boats, or to speak more correctly, non-com- 
rliance with the rule. was also apparent in his own boat. 
Two degrees don't appear much, but. nevertheless, it is 
not conforming with the rule, and in order to race his 
boat next season in the class for which she is being 
brilt, he will have to pull her in that amount, or take 
off the bow and build on another that will conform to 
the rule. 


The Country Club, practically a new organization, 
has made big strides since its formation and is rapidly 
forging ahead. It has everything in its favor, a splen- 
did location. a fine club house, and an abundance of 
influence and financial backing. The adoption of the 
2ift. class has brought it prominently before the yacht- 
ing public, but it now has a tangle to unravel that will 
require a bit of diplomacy, in order to protect the 
future interests of the club. 

The Detroit Boat Club yachtsmen, of Detroit, held its 
annual election of officers at the Russel House, Tues- 
day, Dec. 22. Many of the members were desirous of 
having the retiring commodore, John H. Smedley, suc- 
ceed himself, and had he said the word, his election 
would have been assured, but he respectfully declined 
the honor, explaining that his recent election as com- 
modore of the Interlake Yachting Association, in con- 
nection with other arrangements made for next sum- 
mer, precluded his serving the club as he deemed neces- 
sary in behalf of its best interests. After Mr. Smed- 
ley, Mr. John L. Dexter, one of the most widely known 
men on the chain of great lakes, was the choice, and 
was elected by a unanimous vote. Following is the 
list of officers that were elected: Com., John L. Dex- 
ter; Vice-Com., C. A. Newcomb, Jr.; Rear-Com., E. 
F. Lloyd, Secretary and Treasurer, Norman Warren; 
Fleet Captain, Dr. T. B. Aldrich. Directors at large, 
Messrs. John H. Smedley, John A. Rathbone, Philo 
Wright and Dr. E. M. Houghton. 

In the fourth year of its existence the Lakewood Y. 
C., of Cleveland, stands preeminent. as one of the most 
successful clubs on fresh water. Three years is not a 
very long time, as the club is just entering on its fourth 
year, but a great deal has been accomplished during 
that time by this lively little organization. The year 
just ended has been a most successful one and is ve 
gratifying. A goodly number of races were saile 
and the usual number of protests and kicks were 
omitted, which speaks well for the club. The club also 
scored an enviable victory, capturing more than its 
share of prizes. Chloris, one of the M. Y. R. A. at- 
footers, purchased last spring by Messrs. A. J. Phelps 
and A. J. Primett, made a remarkably good showing, 
beating everything in her class whenever she was raced. 
Not satisfied with this, she went out of her class, and 
in this she was equally successful. The outlook for 
next season is very favorable. A number of new boats 
are well under way and several of the members are at 
present discussing the advisability of building for the 
21ft. class, which, from all appearances, is going to be 
the popular boat for. next season. It is quite likely 
that the club will build a boat for this class, and there 
is talk of a syndicate boat. also for the same class. It 
is strange to note the change that has taken place on 
the lakes during the last year. Formerly the 40, 35, 
and 30ft. classes were about-all- that was used, but the 
tendency seems to incline toward the smiller craft. 
The 25ft. yawl for Dr. N. W. Brown is rapidly nearing 
completion. While there is nothing of the freak about 
her, she is a likely looking craft. and may “develop a 
good turn of speed. The work of planking has begun 
on the 18-footer, building for Mr. Harry Watterson at 
Maitty's york. : 

Rev. W. A. Dietrick has plans from the board of Mr. 
W. H, Hand, Jr., for a 3oft. cruising yawl, but she has 
not as yet been laid down. It 1s understood, however,’ 
that she will be completed by next spring. Several 
boats will be purchased by club members during the 
winter and added to the already big fleet, Mr, Henry 
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D. Whiton is negotiating for a big yaw! with Eastern 
parties. and the announcement of her purchase is ex- 
pected at any time. Mr. Ralph W. Cobb will either 
buy or have built a large cruising launch. Mr. C. W. 
Sclimidt, Jr., has purchased the Canadian Cup trial boat 
Hamilton, from Messrs. Maytham and Johnson. of 
Buffalo. She was a 35-footer under the old measure- 
ment, but under the waterline rule sails in the 3oft. 
class. While her showing in the trial races admitted 
of improvement. she has since developed good speed 
and has yet to lose a single race. A jib and mainsail 
rig of 1,550 sq. ft. will supplant the cutter rig which she 
formerly carried. It is believed that more speed can 
be obtained with this rig. and she will also be easier 
handled. The canvas will be made by Messrs Cousens 
and Pratt, of Boston, and she will be raced from To- 
ronto to Chicago next summer in every fresh water 
event of any importance. Hamilton will be renamed 
White Ribbon. A white band will encircle the hull, be- 
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ginning at the waterline, and extending upward 6in. 
Following is the official score for the season just ended: 


S6ft. Class. 
No. of Races. Percentage. 
Grayling, G. Gerlach.......sccsceees sandvecccadau 5 262 
Shamrock, E. Van Scort....cccscsesesescsscccece 6 240 
SUNOS Th, . BE Racs cnn cencadsaecaniebecndcvesiese 3 89 
3Git. Class. 
Cs Ws ts ATs vc cam cgbecocescceceentiases 5 323 
RN INS 05 dhs codedgaminmnevetdcodemee cttede 4 315 
Cummodore Gardner, Ahlardt............seceee7 3 220 
es CURIE 0 cceccaswndsdeeseaccnacesessce we 100 
2%6ft. Class. 
Chloris, Primmett & Phelps...........cccccccece 5 500 
NE I once von dhndacuaiaucenqashengstvguen t 228 
i MME. scihague scbetepaideetaecdcescesnaeaue 2 80 
BT id 6.cc vcncivtencdacvoctedscccece eooe- 1 40 
21ft. Class. 
ermnnes Gi, Teac. ssinedecdecscnccecascnccousses 5 323 
Unique TIT., Wakefield ....c.ccccccccccccccccece 3 291 
COM. NEE, dcace vusvassécesageabecevooccees ese’ 2 155 
CS RONIIIEE, os cnaecdcwecnccascustacocted ae 52 





$8. 





Special Class. 


TiGRG, TUES ~cccccacccccccccccsccesecesece etaees'. 4% 
Trunmt, VOrrigat § ccccoseccocsccccecccccccccccces 5 342 
TERMI DUNNOE, dadeucecceddehcavececevescsdevencece 4 25 
Weaes, WHEE ccccgednccndecccccanesotedecdanctsee 5 138 


C. W. Scuatrprt, Jr. 





In view of the closer relations of English and Ameri- 
can yachting we have decided to publish every fortnight 
hereafter a letter on English yachting matters similar io 
our Bosten letter, which has met with so much approvil. 
The English letter will be written by Mr. E. H. Kelly, 
who is one of the editors of the London Field. Mr. Kelly 
is one of the ablest and best informed writers on the sub- 
ject in Great Britain, and we feel confident that his con- 
tributions will prove unusually interesting. We will also 
publish letters sent in by our regular correspondents in 
Cleveland, St. Paul, Chicago, and New Orleans. 
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Hector and Me. 


BY C. S. HOWARD, TORONTO. 


The Story which won the First Prize of $50 in “Fore:t 
aud Stream” Canoe Crursi:.g Competition, 


(Concluded from page 13.) 


He would regard the irregular mass before him with 
puckered brow and draw geometrical figures upon it 
with the knife, in the hopeless effort to divide the thing 
evenly. 

“Is that fair?” he would demand, after cutting it. 

“Which is mine?” 

“Either.” 

“Well, I'll take this one, but that leaves you rather 
more.” 

“You be hanged!”. Hector would reply. 

That fish, as Hector cooked it, was magnificent. I 
used to tell him so, but he was modest about it, and 
said that if he had a little flour he would undertake to 
show me, how a fish could be cooked. 

‘We went to bed immediately aiter clearing up, while 
on Hollow Lake—all except one night. And what 
do ag think we did that time. Well—we played In- 
dians 

Fancy Hector, head junior in the bank, the coming 
financier of the next decade, playing Indians! It seems 
absurd to. those who don’t know him. But he was 
born with an enthusiasm for the red man and his ways 
that amounted almost to worship. Until he was ten 
it was a matter for deep regiet that he was not born 
an Indian. But he made a glorious make-believe one, 
and has, I suppose, scalped as many people in his sav- 
age childhood as any white man living. “The Indians 
never wash their faces, mother,” was his indisputable 
argument in favor of doing likewise. Hector is older 
now, but.although he washes his- face without urging, 
he is still an Indian. As for me, I hold that holidays 
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No. 7 on the South Branch. 


like Christmas, come but once a year, and if one can- 
not. act in a light-headed way then—when can one?’ 


So one night when the moon shone full and the lake 
was flat and smooth, we slipped out in the canoe and- 
made & night attack upon some saplings which stood. 


on the corner ‘of’ an island. The conditions were not 


favorable. to’a ‘surprise by comimonplace white men,- 


but. first class" Indians can accomplish wonders in the 

way of concealing their approach. We paddled in the 

of the foliage, quietly, like thieves in the night: 
Nearer and nearer we crept. 


Dt nteesscens sinin <-> 















“They dort see us,” murmured Hector, 

They didn’t appear to.. They stood miotionless and 
silent, their thin forms ‘silhouetted against the .sky. 

We were almost there. Our shadows’ fell upon the 
tree trunks, black and grim. Presently they fell across 
the saplings, but they didn’t move. 

Then Hector suddenly yelled a blood-curdling In- 
dian war cry. It echoed about the hills and came back 
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to us several times. Hank’s dog heard it, away up-the 
lake, and set up a responsive howl. 

Hector had leaped trom the canoe as it touched the 
shore and buried his hatchet deer into the heart of that 
innocent, unsuspecting sapling. It fell without a groan 
and never knew its fate. It was the most realistic 
piece of burlesque acting I have ever seen. 

A grin of satisfaction was on Hector’s face as we 
paddled back to bed. 

“You know,” he remarked, as he spread his blanket, 
“if a fellow ever intended to write any poety—Hia- 
watha or that sort of stuff—this would be the place to 
come to do ‘it. Anybody could write poetry up here 
with this moonshine and that wolf howling, and so 
on. You ought to do it.” 

“IT have too much sense,” I objected, “why don’t 
you?” 

Hector has too much sense, perhaps. 
he has never written the poetry. 

And so the time passed. Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, were all alike to us, but were 
unlike any other days I had ever seen before, or shall 
ever see again, I expect. It seemed months since we 
left the city. 

But all things come to an end (though there are 
some that we think shouldn’t), and on Thursday morn- 
ing, May 21, we left Hollow Lake and paddled up Loon 
Bay to the four-mile portage. 

The canoe trip was to begin again. 

It was: five minutes past ten when we began that 
portage, and at precisely one o’clock we emerged from 
the bush at the other end and dropped the bags, where 
we had already placed, the canoe, and sat upon them, 
with our elbows on.our knees and our chins in our 
hands, to rest. , 

We did a little thinking then, the result of which 
proves to my satisfaction, and equally to Hector’s, 
that the Government. map is wrong. That portage is 
not four miles long, For, although no one thinks more 
of our achievements and: our capacity for achievement 
than I do except .it. be, Hector—walking twelve. miles 
in three hours -on,’that ,path, urider weight for two- 
thirds-of the distance, is‘ more Ki we’ can-accomplish. 

{ 


At all events 


For.there is a limit to our abilky, t#ough yaw may not 
believe. it. Two miles anda half Ts about right, I think, 
but even at that it is a day’s work quite heavy enough 
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for anyone. So we paddled across the bay and camped 
for the rest of the day. 

It is sixteen miles from Dorset to Baysville. where 
the South Branch of the Muskoka begins. We paddled 
it the next day—Friday, May 22—betore dinner. The 
wind blew strongly from the east, and as we were 
going toward the west, and had the wind behind us, 
as a consequence, we made good time. We followed’ 
the shore all the way. 

It was eleven o’clock when we carried over the dam 
at Baysville. We had covered the distance in three 
hours and a half. Then the down-river work com- 
menced, and the best part of the trip, although the 
most dangerous. For going down a strange river is 
a vastly different thing from ascending it, as every 
cznoeman knows. 

So we did a little sober thinking, Hector and I. as we 
started down, and decided, among other things, that 
assuming that we were not as good canoemen as old 
Tommy Harper and others, and that it was desirable 
not to come to grief, we had better use extreme cau- 
tion about running rapids, and to subject each and 
every one to careftl scrutiny before running it at all. 

There are, according to our’ count, twenty-five rapids 
and falls on the South Branch. Of these we ran nine 
and portaged the remainder. (The guides who, of 
course, will run rapids that others wii] not, consider 
the South Branch an easy river to go down. But it 
would be a herculean task to ascend. No sane per- 
son ever thinks of coming up that way.) 

The first rapid is admirably suited to the initia] ven- 
ture of the novice, and, in fact. none but the novice 
would call it a “rapid.” But I remember how care- 


fully we scanned the twenty yards of broken water, atid 
how grave we were at catching sight of a tiny rock 
jtimidly sticking its head above the ripples. 


We shook 





“We didn’t run that one.” 


our heads and said we would have to be “very careful.” 
Then we steadied ourselves on the bottom of the 
-canoe, ‘gripped our paddles tightly and anxiously 
pushed out. The current seized us and bore us gently” 
down, while-we bent over, with paddles ready and 
stareil ahead of us. and when at last we reached the 
Lottom, and looking back, could perceive a slight dis- 
turbance on’ the’ surface, which marked the ‘location’ 
of the “rapid,” we drew a tong breath. and decided 
that running rapids-'was- goed fun—which-it is. - 

We gained confidence and experience by this, but 
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did not lose caution. Often we would stop paddling 
and listen intently for a moment. If we heard nothing 
on we would go and presently we would notice that 
the current appeared to be swifter. Then we would 
listen again, and perhaps could detect a faint hum of 
falling water. We would proceed cautiously then, un- 
til: we could see the white water ahead. Sometimes 
we ran them, after making an inspection. In fact, we 
ran everything in reason between Baysville and Brace- 
bridge. But there was one we thought about for a 
long time. We didn’t run that one. As Hector says. 
“we could have easily enough, but what was the use?” 
We heard afterward about a man who tried to do it. 
He left a widow and two little boys. One can’t be 
too careful on a strange river—or anywhere else. 

But sometimes we had to portage, and the portages 
on the South Branch are hard. The further down the 
river one gets the worse get the portages. The paths 
—aifter one finds them—prove to be overgrown with 
bushes, and obstructed with fallen logs. Sometimes 
they lead through the bush and often through low, 
swampy ground. Once we let the canoe down a rapid 
on a long rope fastened to the stern, and ran along the 
shore jumping from rock to rock, keeping her off with 
a long pole. We got “eleven portages” down that 
day. At various points on the river attempts have 
been made to clear the land and farm it. But the class 
of settlers who, attracted by the offer of free land, and 
knowing nothing of farming, made these attempts, has 
proven to be weak in the flesh, although, perhaps (in 
some cases), of willing enough mind. We passed sev- 
eral of these “farms” that had been deserted, and the 
buildings upon them were falling to pieces. We camped 
that night at Fraserburg—consisting of two houses 
and a store—and I went to buy some milk at a melan- 
ch@ly-looking farm close at hand. As I approached, I 
saw a man leaning in the doorway. In fact, the whole 
place had that lazy, uncared-for “leaning” appearance. 
A-cow sleepily chewed her cud while leaning against 
the fence, and the fence, as though taking example 
from the living creatures, had half fallen upon the 
ground. The yard was strewn with a great variety of 
rubbish, and the fields looked barren and starved. 

The man, himself, was a curious looking creature 
with a red face and an odd kind of side whisker. He 
were a pair of gray flannel trousers, red flannel shirt 
and a felt hat with a feather in it. 

He jerked his head in the direction of the kitchen 
at ‘my request for milk. 

“She ain’t milked yet,” he replied, “she’s doin’ it 
now. Lizzie, fetch a chair out here!” 

“Oh, no thanks,”I hastened to say. “I ‘a 

“It ain’t fer you, stranger. It’s fer me,” he re- 
assured me, and to prove it he took the chair from 
the tired looking woman who had left her milking to 
fetch it, and sat upon it. 

“What time is it?’ he asked suddenly. 

I told him. 

“T ain’t seen the time fer three days,” he continued. 
“Not since I was in Bracebridge. I got a watch in 
there, but she’s broke. Has been since last fall. I 
got a good clock, too, but she’s kind o’ out o’ kilter, 
and I ain’t never bothered to have her fixed.” 

“How do you know when dinner’s ready?” I in- 
quired. 

“Smell it cookin’,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“How does your wife know when to cook it?” 

‘Cooks it when she gets hungry.” 

“lL come here,” he said, “twelve years ago. 
Campbellford I come. And I would a done better 
where I was. But you see, I was out of a job about 
then and I got a free grant up here, and a fella kind 
wv’ has a home, ye see.” 

I saw. Such as it was, he undoubtedly had a home. 


From 


A Bad One. 


“But I kind o’ let things go,” he continued. “What's 
os good of a man’s killin’ himself upon a place like 
this?” 

I admitted the imprudence of such a step. q 

“Yaas,” he agreed. “Lizzie, have you got that milk? 
The young fella’s waitin’.” : za 

“How are you rigged?” he asked, as I paid Lizzie 
and prepaid to depart. 

“For fishin’. How are you rigged?” 

I displayed the trawling line and spoon we had used 
on Hollow Lake, and the expert looked it over. 

“That all you got?” 

“That is all.” 

He handed it back to me. 
“you ain’t rigged.” 

I felt hurt. 

“I was goin’ to say,” he called after me, “that there 
was lots of speckled trout in that river. A fella can 
ketch all he’s a mind to. But, pshaw! You ain’t 
rigged! I used to fish meself once, but I don’t now. 
A fella don’t get time.” 

And there I left him, sitting with his chair tilted 
against the house, his hat over his eyes. I cau 
sight of Lizzie, working at a piece of cord wood with a 
buck saw. 

I don’t know what he thought of me, but from him 


“No,” he announced, 
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I acquired a pretty keen insight into the cause of that 
country’s desolateness. 

From Fraserburg to Bracebridge is nine miles by 
road. By river it must, I think, be more than twice 
that, but it is impossible to gauge it accurately, and 
nobody you ask can tell you. Distance, like time, 
vale seem to be of no consequence. That is the 
difficulty of traveling on a river. We never knew how 
far-we had gone. The distance is measured by por- 
tages. 

“Bill Jones lives four portages down,” they told us, 
“and one, two—and eight more—that makes fourteen 
from here to the foot of the high falls.” 

On Saturday we worked down to Muskoka Falls— 
three miles from Bracebridge by road. We had a fine 
day. The portages are not so hard below Fraserburg, 
and they are pleasantly interspersed with rapids, which 
can‘ be run. 

In places the river was “choked” with logs. The cut 
had. been unusually large and the river was exceeding- 


A Case of Portage. 


ly low. Even then all the logs were not in the river 
or our passage would have been helplessly blocked 
instead of occasionally inconvenienced. The great bulk 
of ‘the timber was being held in the streams on the 
other side of Lake of Bays, awaiting an opportunity 
to be towed across. A “head of water” was being held 
at Baysville to take them down. 

mt here and there, where the river was shallow, the 
logs were stranded for nearly the entire width, and we 
cafried over them to the free water. 

We camped that night just at the beginning of the 
last portage—one mile long—which would. take us to 
the: foot of the 200-foot fall. 

we crawled out of the tent the next morning 
the sky was clouded and everything pointed to bad 
weather before long. It came in ten minutes. We ate 
our breakfast sitting in the tent while a drizzle went 
on outside, and as it showed no immediate signs of 
ceasing, we stayed where we were until it should. 
But, as this was the first and only bad weather we had 
experienced, we had very little to say about it. 

During a temporary lull we pulled the tent down, 
made up the pack and started. It began again, pres- 
ently, as it always does under such circumstances, but 
we couldn’t help that. We had to be home the next 
day. We carried’the bags to the foot of the fall by a 
long, circuitous path through a farm and past a 
church (it was Sunday, too), and then made our second 
trip with the canoe on our heads. By the time we 
started paddling, we were unpleasantly damp, and then 
the rain, having done all possible mischief, stopped. 

The logs now filled one half of the river, but were 
confined by a boom. The other half was perfectly 
clear, and as we paddled swiftly down, our spirits 
gradually rose, and we began to take a more optimistic 
view of things then when portaging in the rain. We 
had carried that canoe for the last time, and there 
was clear water to the lake—or should have been. 

“It is a fortunate thing for us,” I began to say, “that 
these logs 

I said no more. We had swung around a bend and 
the river ran straight before us. 

“Look there!” said Hector. 

I was looking. 

The boom had come to an end, and the logs spread 
across the river in a brown mass, in even rows, like 
the teeth of a comb, and with as little proportionate 
intervening space. 

“Humph!” remarked Hector. There is a world of 
meaning in that word as he uses it. 

So we paddled to shore, pulled the canoe out and 
considered the situation. The case was this: It was 
impossible to go forward; we hadn’t time to go back; 
being without a balloon we could not go up; lacking 
a submarine vessel, we could not go down. There was 
but one course left, and the absurdity of taking it 
seemed so apparent that we purposely left it to the 
last. This was to climb.the hill and portage to Brace- 
bridge. The hill rose goft. above us. It was very 
steep and covered with bushes and fallen dead pine. 
A kind of cattle path began at the bottom and seemed 
to lose itself in a tangle of foliage half way up. 

“What shall we do?” I ask “Sit here and‘ die?” 

“Sit here and have lunch,” suggested Hector. So we 
sat in the mud and ate it. 

I felt irritated and out of patience. Why should we 
be inconvenienced in this way? What had we done to 
deserve such treatment? What 


* fully, and left us. 


reason had the owners . 
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of the logs for thinking they owned the river? And 
so on. I generally feel like this when at all put out. 
I can’t explain it, and don’t attempt to justify it. 

Not so Hector. He never loses his head. He is al- 
ways cool and collected. He delights in seeing the 
difficulties multiply and takes infinite enjoyment if 
overcoming them. While walking along the boom he 
slipped and fell into the river. He scrambled out, 
whistling all the time, and presently engaged in the 
heart-breaking task of lighting a fire with wet wood 
and without paper. He was only moderately success- 
ful in this, producing nothing but great volumes of 
smoke. But he didn’t mind. He sat on the smoke and 
put on dry socks and sweaters and wrung out his 
trousers. 

While Hector was drying himself, a man came down 
the cattle path. He had a fishing line set there, he told 
us, and had come to see to it. 

We presented the problem to him. We gave him the 
hypothesis just as it had occurred to us, and left him 
to find a solution. He sat upon his heels and drew 
diagrams in the mud with his forefinger. He presently 
announced a flaw in the hypothesis. 

“Yuz are goin’ to have rough portagin’ for a piece,” 
he said. “There ain’t any other way out of this except 
climbin’ the hill to the road. There ain’t no other way. 
Then keep down the road to the crick. You can 
paddle then, till you hit the fiats along the river again. 
Keep on over the flats under the railroad bridge, and 
the tail o’ the jam’s right there. I know, because I 
went that way all last summer, carried my dinner 
there in a tin pail when I worked in the mill. I 
guess it’s a mile. Perhaps a mile and perhaps more 
than a mile. Yuz have a Peterboro likely?” 

Yes, we had a Peterboro. (No other make is ever 
seen in that country.) 

“Oh, you're all right, then,” he remarked cheer- 
“You're good and light.” 

“Do you think we'll ever come out of this mess?” I 
asked Hector. 

_ “Sure!” responded Hector. 
Sa 

Whenever an acquaintance tells me of an impossible 
incident in which he has figured conspicuously and ex- 
pects ime to match it with an experience of my own, I 
tell him of the time Hector and I carried around a log- 
jam on the South Muskoka one Sunday in May. I 
describe the incident as it was, without additions—and 
with few deductions. I mention the height and steep- 
ness of the hill, allude to the long, weary stretch of 
sand road, and touch upon the wide expanse of com- 
mon. I draw his attention to the-weight of our packs 
and canoe. But I tell the truth, though I do not re- 
peat a little of the language we used at times, or dwell 
upon how utterly exhausted we were, when we dropped 
the canoe in the river once more. He might believe 
the story, then. 

“Weren't you tired?” he asks. 

“T had rather an ache in the neck,” I reply. 

“T guess I'll be going,” he announces after a pause. 
He doesn’t believe me, and I am not troubled with him 
any more. 

That is why I don’t tell about it here. 

But—don’t go down the South Branch in the spring 
before the timber is out. 

If you still doubt me—then go. 

The river was now free beyond all doubt. There 
was a little current and we paddled swiftly down 
stream. We passed our camping spot of just two 
weeks before, and there on the bank was the label of 
the soup tablet. We reached the mouth of the river 


“We'll live to laugh at 


A little romance about these fellows. 


just at sundown and camped on the shore of the lake. 

This was our last night out. For another year we 
would be tied down to civilization and must sleep in 
a wooden bed. It was a most depressing thought, so 
we went early to our bed of spruce and slept to forget 
it. 

It was a glorious day the next morning when we 
paddled across the lake to the narrows. I felt rather 
blue, and even Hector didn’t say much. If it had been 
raining I shouldn’t have minded so much. We thought 
of the office next day and the rows of figures. e 
looked at three drivers working on a boom of timber. 
We stopped and watched them, and contrasted their 
wholesome, healthy labor to our own drudgery. They 
worked in that slow, deliberate way that becomes like 
second nature to a man who works by the day without 
regard to the amount he accomplishes. ut they 
seemed different to the lazy lot of water-soaked river- 
men of.two weeks before, somehow. There did seem 
to be a little romance about these fellows as they bal- 
anced on the boom and worked at the logs with 
peevies. . 

Presently one of them began to sing a little thing I 
remember. singing when I attended kindergarten: 


“What is this the flowers say? 
“What is this the flowers say?— 
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(“Hi! Got any chewin’ tebacca?”’) 

“No!” we shouted in reply. 

“Aw! what good are ye 
“What is this the flowers say? 
It is lovely May.” 


Then he told the story of the tramp, who, two years 
ago, used a particular brand of soap. ei 

“Dear sir, he ses, ‘Since then I ain’t used no 
other.’ ” ‘ re 

And they all three laughed heartily. But we didn’t 
laugh. We paddled silently to the landing and pulled 
the canoe from the water for the last time. We looked 
back at the lake and the islands and.the men on the 
timber. And then we looked at the railroad, which 
would take us back to town. 

“We checked our baggage for Toronto, exchanged a 
few weather platitudes with the baggageman and re- 
tired to the boat house to don city-going clothes. 

“We said nothing. Hector whistled, and I knew he 
was thinking. He always whistles when he thinks,.and 
to do. him justice, he thinks better than he whistles. 

He didn’t speak until we got aboard the train. | 

“Say,” he said, “I’ve been thinking of a great trip 

for next year.” 


Carried off by a Lion. 


Game RanceR Wo tuuter, of the Transvaal. Govern- 
ment game reserves, had on August. 26 an extraordinary 
adventure with a lion, in which he showed great bravery 
and presence of mind. He was returning to the Sabi 
from a patrol, and tells the story in these words: 

“I was riding along a Kaffir path about an hour after 
sunset; it had been a long march, and I had. pushed on 
ahead of the ‘boys.’ My dog barked at something, and 
a moment later I saw a lion crouching close to me on 
the off side. I turned my horse sharply in the opposite 
direction, and this no doubt caused the lion to miss the 
spring. * 

“I was unseated, and simultaneously I saw another 
lion coming at me from the opposite direction. The horse 
rushed off with the first lion in pursuit, and the second, 
no doubt considering me the easier prey, picked me up 
almost before I touched the ground, and, gripping me by 
the right shoulder in such a position that I was face up, 
with my legs and body dragging underneath his belly, 
proceeded to trot off down the path, uttering all the time 
a loud, growling, purring noise, just like, on a smail 
scale, a cat does when she walks off with a mouse. 

“I have read Livingston’s account of his being taken 
by a lion, but the state of apathy and absence of pain 
which he speaks of were not at all present in my case. 
I suffered terribly, both physically and mentally, especially 
the latter; my thoughts were horrible, as at that time I 
saw no possible way df escape. The lion took me nearly 
two hundred yards, my spurs all the time catching in the 
ground until the leathers broke. Suddenly I bethought me 
of my sheath knife, which I carry on my belt behind my 
right hip. 

“On reaching a large tree with overhanging roots the 
lion stopped, and I then stabbed him twice in the right 
side with my left hand, near where I judged the heart to 
be. I found afterward that the first stab touched the bot- 
tom of the heart, and the second one slit it down for 
some distance. The lion immediately dropped me, and 
T again struck him in the throat with all my force, evi- 
dently severing some large artery or vein, as the blood 
poured over me. 

“He jumped back, and stood two or three yards off 
facing me and growling. I scrambled to my feet, and 
having read of the influence the human voice is said to 
have, I shouted all the most opprobious epithets I could 
think of at him. I expected him to come at me again, 
but after a few moments he turned and went slowly away, 
still growling; soon the growls turned to moans, and 
then ceased, and I felt sure he was dead. 

“Before this, however, I had got up the tree as fast 
as my injured arm and shoulder would allow me, and I 
was hardly securely seated, some twelve feet from the 
ground, when the other lion coursed along on my. blood 
spoor to the foot of the tree. He had been pursued 
throughout by my dog, a large, rough, and very cour- 
ageous animal. By this time I was feeling faint, and tied 
myself to the tree for fear of losing consciousness and 
falling off.” 

He was finally rescuell by his “boys,”. and carried to 
Barberton Hospital. The lion he had so pluckily fought 
was an eld male, with his Stomach absolutely empty. The 
knife used was an ordinary sheath. knife—London Field. 


Fixtures, i 
Feb. 27-March 5.—New York.—At Zettler’s, championship rifle 


wfane tournament. 
une 12-20.—National _Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
metzen Park, N. J. . , 
Rifle at Shell Mound, 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 28.—Yesterday closed the annual 


the Golden Gate Club. The medals ‘and 
trephies were distributed in the evening after a fine supper in the 
park 
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FOREST AND STREAM... 


2380, D. B..Faktor 373, J. E. Klein 641, L. Bendel 683, W. Blasse 
730, C. M. Henderson 779. ning 

Competition shoot: F. E. Mason 223, M. Blasse 214, M. 
Kolander 208, A. Gehret 222, F. P, Schuster 210, N. Ahrens 204. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club monthly medal shoot: First 
champion class, F. P. Schuster 420; second champion class, H. 
Huber 433; first class, G. H. Bahrs 388; second class, W. C. 
Morken 393. Roget. 








Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue scores of the members of the Zettler Rifle Club at the 
weekly shoot last week are appended: 

Ten-shot: scores, 25-ring target, distance T75ft., 50 shots: E. 
Van Zandt 1224, R. Gute 1216, A. Kronsberg 1215, C. G.. Zettler, 
Jr., 1211, H. C. Zettler 1201, L. Maurer 1196, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 
1190, B. Zettler 1186, Geo. Ludwig 1181, W. A. Hicks 1175, Geo. 
J. Bernius 1163, Thos. H. Keller, Sr., 1154. 

A call was made for a meeting of the members at the club at 
New Year’s Day, for an individual match, but. only four mem- 
bers were present to answer the call. The scores are as follows: 

Match, 50 shots, 10-shot scores, 25-ring target, 75ft.: M. Dorrler 
1221, H. Fenwirth 1214, E. Van Zandt 1205, R. Gute 1203. 

Second match: E. Van Zandt 1223, R. Gute 1214, M. Dorrler 
1208, H. Fenwirth 1190. 





The next practice of the New York Central Corps will be held 
on Thursday, Jan, 14. 








Grapshooting. 
ae 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures, 


Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont.. Gun Club tournament. 

Jan. 13.—Guttenbirg, N. J.—Handicap for Knockabout gun; 
handicaps, distance and bird allowance; 15 birds; entrance, price 
of birds. Gus Greiff, Mgr. 

ime 18-23.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South. Handicap. 

* June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind:—The Interstate Association’s fifth 

Grand American Handicap at targets.. One thousand dollars added 

to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 

Square, Pittsburg, Pa. , . 
eb. 22.—Lexington, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club. 

Feb. 23-26.—West Baden, Ind.—Colonial . Handicap. Targets 
and pigeons. Open. $500 guaranteed. John L.‘ Winston, Mer. 

June at duly 2.—French Lick a s, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. John M. Lilly, Pres.,: Indianapolis. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter tv 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anD STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 











Mr. W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ill., has challenged Mr. W. 
Heer, of Concordia, Kan., to contest for the Schmelzer reverse 
angle trophy. 

@ 


At Glen Rock, Pa., Dec. 29, Mr. C. E. Humer won the York 
County live-bird championship with a score of 24 out of 25 live 
birds, from the 30yd. mark. 


At the shoot of the South Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., 
Jan. 1, the Feigenspan cup was won by E. Gunther. Mr. Geo. 
Piercy captured a turkey by superior competition. 


4 

We are advised by Mr. John M. Lilly that the National Gun 
Club, of which he is president, will hold a tournament during the 
week commencing on June 27, at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

ae * 

Mr. H. C. Hirschy, iamous as one of America’s greatest shoot- 
ers; was a visitor in New York during the holiday season. He 
departed for home on Saturday of last week. He met many old 
friends and made many new ones. 


‘ 
R 
Mr, Elmer E. Shaner, with the amiability and earnestness for 
which he is famous and esteemed,.was a visitor in New York 
during a few hours of last Saturday, while attending to his duties 
as secretary-manager of the Interstate Association. 


a 
In’ a contest for the English Hotel cup at Indianapolis, Ind.,; 
Jan. 1, between Mr. Fred Erb, of Lafayette, and Mr. Ed Voris, 
of Crawfordsville, 100 targets, Mr. Erb won by a score of 85 to 84. 
He was challenged by Mr. Joe Michaelis, of Indianapolis to con- 
test for it. 
» Rg . 


Mr. James ‘Wolstencroft died on Dec. 24, at his home in 
Frankford, Pa. His death was caused by typhoid fever. He was 
once an officer of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, and well known inthe trapshooting ‘world. He was forty- 
four years old. ; a F 


Mr. W. Sherer, the energetic representative of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. in the -antipodes, appeared in New York’s 
gun district last week, and thereby made glad the-hearts of his 
many friends. Jie had a beautiful purse made of kangaroo skin, 


which was mucl: admired and excited intense .envy: on the part 


of a few who had the privilege of seeing it. : 


we 

At Wilmingtoa, Del., on Dec. 30, a nine-man team race took 
place betwéen the Wawaset Gun Club and the Baltimore Shooting 
Association. Ezch contestant shot at 100 targets. Wawaset won 
by a total of 691 to 611. A return match has been agreed upon 
to take place in the near future. The -Wawaset club eritertained 
the Baltimore team at a supper in the evening, about twenty-five 
being present at the hospitable event. : 


R . 
The secretary--nanager, Mr.-Elmer E. Shanér, writes us as fol- 
lows: “Kindly announce to’the readers of Forest awp STREAM 


that the Interstate Association has arranged to hold the fifth 
Grand American Handicap target tournament at Indianapolis, 
Ind., June 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1904, on the grounds of the Indian- 
apolis Gun Clu). One thousand dollars will be added to the 
purses, and programmes containing detailed 
ready May 16.” 


will be 


ing . 
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On the grounds of the Cincinnati Gun Club, a six-man team of 
that club contested with a like team of the Urbana Gun Club for 
the Phellis trophy, Dec. 30. Each man shot at 60 targets: The 
Cincinnati team won by a score of 260 to 236. The Urbana team 
issued a challenge for a return match to be held on a day of 
next week. 

fe 


Mr. L. J. Goetter was the winner in the special prize contest at 
the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club, John S. Wright manager, 
on Jan. 1. The prize was a cut-glass punch bowl. It was an 
allowance handicap event. Three made the possible, 100. In the 
shoot-off at 25 targets, the scores were: G, Hatfield 18, L. J. 
Goetter 19, Winter 10. 


The Hamilton Gun Club programme of- the fourteenth annual 
Grand Canadian Handicap, Hamilton, Canada, Jan, 12-15, an- 
nounces that $1,200 in prizes are guaranteed. On the first day 
events 1 and 2 are handicaps at live birds. No. 1.is. at 10 birds, 
$5 entrance, Rose-system, 5,3, and 2; $100 guaranteed. No. 2 is 
at 25 birds, $15 entrance, $500 guaranteed; $100 to high gun; $400, 
Rose system, 5, 4, 3-and 2. .Surplus added. Events 3 to 10 in- 
clusive are at 20 targets, $2 entrance; six of these events have 
$20 guaranteed. On the second day there is a handicap at 10 birds, 
$100 guaranteed, surplus added, $5 entrance, high guns. The 
target programme is similar to that of the first day. The pro- 
gramme cf the third day is similar to that of the second day. On 
the fourth day there is an event at 10 birds, $5 entrance, high 
guns. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock each day. A sliding 
handicap, 16 to 22yds., 3yd. limit, will’ be used in target events. 
Live bird handicaps, 26 to 33yds. Targets 2 cents. Free entry 
of guns may be obtained by shipping them to the president. of 
the club, Mr. Thos. Upton, Hamilton, Can. Mr. H. Graham is 
the secretary. 

yw 


The programme of the third annual Sunny South Handicap, 
Jan. 16-23, Brenham, Texas, can be obtained on application to the 
manager, Mr. Alf Gardener. On the first day there are two live- 
bird events, one at 8, $5 entrance, high guns, 40, 30, 20 and 10, 
and one at 12 birds, $8 entrance, high guns. Miss-and-outs will be 
shot if time permits. Live birds, 25 cents. On the second day 
the first event is at 8 live birds, $5. The next event is the 
Sunny South Handicap, 25 live birds, $20 entrance; handicaps 
26 to 3lyds.; moneys divided 40, 3v, 20 and 10 per cent., class 
shooting. In addition to first money, the winner will receive a 
silver cup, value $100. Entries must be made by Jan. 9, with $5 
forfeit. Penalty entries $5 extra. Ties for trophy will be shot 
off miss-and-out. This event is also the programme of the third 
day: The event of the fourth day is the Houston Chronicle 
trophy, 100 targets, $10 entrance. On the fourth day there also is 
the amateur ten-man team race, 100 targets, $10 entrance. On 
the fifth day there is a preliminary handicap, .25 targets, $2.50, and 
the Sunny South Handicap at 100 targets, $100 added, $10 en- 
trance; silver trophy in addition to first money to the winner. 
On the last day there are twelve 20-target events, $2 entrance, 
$20 added in ten events. Targets, 24% cents. Send- guns, etc., 
prepaid to the manager. Shooters from a distance can obtain 
winter tourist, colonist or homeseekers’ rate. One and one-third 
fare round trip as far as Purcell, Denison, and Shreveport. 

Bernarp WATERS, 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


PovcHKeEeEpsi£, N. Y., Jan. 1.—The second annual tournament of 
the Poughkeepsie Gun Club, held to-day, was certainly the biggest 
shoot ever held in the Hudson Valley, and it was probably the 
biggest one-day shoot ever held in the State. Fifty-two men took 
part in.the shooting, which is more than was shooting at one 
time at the State shoot last June. 

That this shoot would be a big success, the management felt 
certain several weeks ago, but no such attendance was anticipated 
as that. present to-day. 

The management worked hard to make this shoot a success, 
and that their efforts were well rewarded, a glance at the long 
list of prominent names will attest. Owing to the large number 
of entries, but eight of the eleven events regularly scheduled 
were run off, darkness interfering with balance of programme. 
Had we anticipated so large a number of contestants, we would 
have had another.set of traps ready, but such was not the case; 
therefore, we did the best we could with the one trap, and in,the 
six hours’ threw 4,580 targets, which is an average better than one’ 
in every five seconds. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, -Geo. R. 
Ginn, J. H. Briggs, Neaf Apgar, E. D. Fulford, Jack Fanning, 
and last but not least, Sim Glover. Mr. Herrington was looking 
after the interests of his paper, and when opportunity offeréd took 
part in the shooting. Although among us but a short time, these 
gentlemen made many friends. . 

The amateur talent consisted of the best from several States, 
and various clubs were represented; in this respect the Ossining 
club led, having eleven men present. 22 

The Schenectady Gun Club was well represented, and to them 
fell the honor of winning first and second high averages, while to 
Ossining went third honors in this class. Ossining also scored a 
victory, and won the cup for good, by defeating the home team 
in the*team match. The margin, 3 points, was small, but decisive 
nevertheless. 

The Dutchess county championship went/to Capt. Traver, 
who scored 91 out of his 100. Isaac Tallman was a elose second 
with 90 to his credit. 52 

J. A. R. Elliott captured the professional high average money 
with 95 5-13. Sim Glover was a close second with an average of 
94 8-13. 

The amateur average money ($5, $3, $2) went to the following three 
respectively; J. Q. Adams, 88 613; J. B. Sanders, 87 9-13; Amos 
Bedell, 85 5-13. - 

Had darkness held off a little longer a different story of the 
amateur average might be told. 

In this last event there were still four squads shooting. Un- 
fortunately for Capt. Traver, of the home club, who up to this 
time was a strong factor in the. average game, darkness had 
settled before his squad, which was the last, was called to shoot. 
This squed actually shot by moonlight, and naturally the scores 
of those shooting materially suffered. This will probably never 
happen again at a tournament held by this club, as it is their 
intention to-build another platform and install another set- of 
traps, Sergeant system,-as soon as the frost leaves the ground. 

A glance at the scores will show who was present, the shoot- 
ing they did, and will probably make you regret that you didn’t 
attend. 





Events: 12346678 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 2015 20 3=at. Broke. 
SING 565 cicncéacenes cceceseceee 141413 1515191420 130 12% 
Glover ...ccccccccceveseeecevees 1416 141515191318 1380 13 
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Apgar csccccsccccccccccccceeves Al 14 14 1416181016 130 12 
Desserd sevcecveveccoace eossees 16 1d 1 1S 161d 1617 «180 
Barisnctig, cercscctacctaesccnececs HURBLRwWwB 1d W 
“hassMandd Sodccccercescticsscoccen Ab AS 12240 4B 1S... 10 98 
DSi AERIN: an cdacntconessscocsese BAGS SO Ob08 IR e- Bae 
eackee cbanccocecsccanscdicevoce © EB OER BRM uo ne 95 60 
Sut coccoecveees vesdsdbeoess ~-welalbu ge Ww 89 
Marstiail ......+..- paeeeeres: Ye y ss ss me 90 
"DMAPRIDS 2. ccceeceeeeerene --» W 9M L.... 95 65 
\. auwerg yvsulwnels.. 1.0 2 
Vacarue M4 Midi Wl 9 130 108 
Auatis Li ls lo lo 13 BB 14 I 130 15 
Seauucrs . 444i HL 10) Lid 
Aur.ance Ss -RLwwW IbBUB 130 98 
BePRiMe ccccosescccccvece os .M4wl $018 7 6 180 79 
Suc.acn uw guuh.... 95 66 
Cassidy ..cccrccecsecescccees . €¢beuee.. 7 90 38 
Dawes oo cccccccccccccsetecscccs = P| = - = iz 3. ° = 
ens, 1 is 13 18 14 13 3 
Dynan ...-0-cceeeecceeeeeens LlRwwReuk. 95 69 
Biy.and ....cccceccccccscccceses 4 = » * . 1b. - = 
IATK,  cccccccccccccecscccccces lw 4 hi ae : 
ee er MUMMBiiis 19 I 
BAT code ciccocccccccsccuccos 7wiz 9 8il2.... 9 68 
BIGIN: csbstscconeesvoncsesenens BROtine «oe 2 
Raumvel] ...cccccccee coe cocces of 621318 a5 oe > 2 
ue ga paaeaganeeneanne 14 14 16 13 1418 10 10 130 108 
S 5S AdamsS.........-eeeeeeeee 0 8 8.. & 9.... 80 40 
DoBbus ccccccccccccccccecccsccs BD oo oo AB ED oe os oe 45 32 
SMEEIR detiorncs-coenseosonees Willd $ 9..10.. 9 8&8 
Dr >haw .... . HUBBRBIS +. 95 3 
Hans. ....ccceesss .~. WRULULR. 95 68 
Schneider ........++- .- wld 912..12 100 65 
WOR . ccccccccccesevccccs os +e ‘op 3 °° we = = 
Risin ts oroccno sans 67a 6S OB 
Fisher ...ccccccccccccccceseeree oe ee 12 10 i rem 45 31 
lee a ccpacecccecvesespessesooes ee 068886 100 46 
Campbell .....-.-+-eeeeeeeereee oe oe Bowe we ne ne oe 16 8 
Ei. cdicbocbesssbcnbeees tb am 5 T ws oe oe 30 12 
Taylor ..ccccceeseeeeseerersenee oe oe 123141316.. 65 54 
VicarMgron ....cceeceeeeeeceeee oe oe slvi4lb.... 65 47 
BBGGES coccceccccccccccccccccce of ob te RUB... .. 50 39 
Dealt = -vcoxivoebneeecsospecevasces Se Oe ae BB ES ne oc oe 30 24 
Bibeodes .cccccccccccccccccesce #0 20 88 3 BM ae - 60 35 
Tires bas pasbeSsheeebednepen ss, th lOk meas ll % % 3 ¥ - 
"wckempack ......s-eceeceeee ee ee ee ne oe ne ss 
Claymark ......--eeeeeeee sence ee te oe oe oe an. 40 22 


D-tchess Cou: ty Championship, 


Dutchess county championship: Scores taken from first 100 
targets shot at in reguler events: Traver 91, Adriance 76, Perkins 
71, lallman 90, Sith 71, Marshall 70. 

Ten-man team match, for siiver cup, 25 targets per man. Scores 
taken from first 25 shot at in events 4 and 5: 








Ossining. Poughkeepsie. 
PREG  ewccconcovenebessoven 23 TRUE. océsédeceyenesccee 
liiandford I pees es ‘ 3 
Dy ckman on erk.ms .... Jd 
BME Lyscecurcescceseke : Hans .... 19 
paintings cocncesoennast Marshall . eons 
eobocebeeedassespoce : Smuh .... --20 
‘lauman ... 24 
‘lompkins . 21 
Dubuis .... --A7 
BAYT coccccccccccvcccccse 22—193 


Gut of the 4,080 targets thrown, 3,373 were broken, which is 
mearly a 72 per cent. average for the whole shoot. 

With but two exceptions, all work was done by paid help. 
Everybody was “on the job” and there was no intermission worth 
menucn.ng for the who.e six hours. 

liarry \alentine, of A.bany, mterested many of the boys with 
patterns made with a combination concentrator and spreader of 
his own invention, 

The day was an ideal one for the game. The trap worked well, 
and guud scores were the resuit. 

Neariy every one present had a good word to say for the 
grounds, and in every instance prunvunced the background 
perfect. 

‘lhe clerical work was efficiently handled by Secretary A. J. 
DuBois, and Mr. C. A. Coutan. These gentlemen volunteered 
their services to the club. 

Capt. Traver was a busy man. When not shooting, he was 
here, there and everywhere, aiways looking for an opportunity 
to make it p.easant for some one, and at the same time keep 
business runn.ng. 

No buys were employed at this shoot. Boys can never satisfac- 
torily do men’s work. 

Capt. Watberg made many new friends among those that had 
me\cr previously had the p.easure of his acquaintance. 

E. vu. Fuiford had a fine exhibition of his firm’s products, and 
when not shvoting was kept busy expla.n.ng various points in 
their make-up. 

Geo. K. Ginn and J. H. Briggs distributed some good adver- 
tising matter among the boys. 

H. E. Winans was a busy man. When another man was needed to 
fill up a squad he would fill in. When not shooting he was as- 
sisting the squad hustler, help.ng the trade representatives dis- 
tribute the.r advertising matter, etc. Ed, however, was never 
too busy to sell a box of shells when asked for. 

The honors for longest runs in the professional class were 
even, with Elliott and Glover, each having 46 to his credit. 

John W. Hofiman, the well-known live-bird shot from “over in 
Jersey,” was present, and was well up in the money. 

Jj. Q. Adams led the amateurs in longest number of consecu- 
tive breaks, making a run of 43. J. B. Sanders was next in this 
class with 33 to his credit. 

Neaf Apgar, J. W. Hoffman, S. S. Adams came up from New 
York on 1hursday and took part in the regular practice shoot 
of the club. They made many friends, and Mr. Apgar gave sev- 
eral of the boys much valuable information. 

jack Fanning's ability to make friends is certainly “infallible.” 

Out of the 650 targets that the five professionals shot at, 581 
were broken. Out of the same number, the five best amateurs 
broke 558. 

SNaniwes. 





Ripley (Ohio) Gun Club, 
Tue attendance at the holiday shoot of the Ripley Gun Club 


was not what had been expected, and some change was made 
in the programme. Four events at 10, three at 15 and one at 


20 targets, a total of 105 targets, instead of 140 targets, were - 


shot. Entrance 10 cents per target; money divided 50, 30 and 20 
per cent. 

J. V. Day was high gun with $9 breaks, or 94.2 per cent. W. 
G. Green second with 97, or 92.3 per cent. The scores: 





Events: a Bw ts Sm s Shot 
10.15 10 15 20 16 at. Broke. 
13 10 13 19 16 io 16 29 
1 10 13 18 14:10) «115 7 
»- 22 Re a 96 73 
8 13 7 12 1612 7 106 83 
79 60 8h & (16 G7 
60 61 9 % 68 
eececebesccens .00-. 06 0c cc om ee BS 6 % 
Bowasa. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


An Expert Twenty-five Years. 

Tue Baltimore Sup vt Jan. 2 contains the following account of 8 
Conspscucus and gemma expert, Capt. James K. duane, of 
bausmere. 

—_-__—_— 

Capt. James R. Malone, of the Baltimore Shooting Association, 
with the jast of l%&s, ciwsed his twemiy-nih Cumscculuve year of 
trapshootung. Year alter year Captain Mawne has been tuund 
in che irom rank of shvoters, anu 1s tu-day shuotung mm as guud 
turm as he has ever dune, alld Usal a8 sayang @ great deal. Lus- 
Simy Une year oud Nas vec We Myst successius Olle in his 
Calcer, Durg it Le Won tue Champivnslps in beth hve-pird and 
target Shuvis, im ome he Capiuicu @ gud Micuai given by tue 
bawuaere Shooting Assuciativd lor Lie Lgeesl average at target 
Shooung. ‘ifus, 1 Must DE uNuerstyud, was won mm L.ass A of 
the cuv, Which represems the vest sivis—known as shuviers of 
So per cent. aud up—men wuo can ve depenucd upun to break 
this peTccunage iM i0U Largels shut at. 

‘Lhe nve-u.rd champivusmip cup, the trophy of the well-known 
Maryiand handicap, at ve pigeuMs, was captured on Uct. 1d, 
alkur shuvlmg ou a we with &. YY. bustord, ot Utica, N.. YX. 
and Ek. H. Sworr, of baitamere. He aiso won the Mumer Arms 
Lo. badge. ‘Lhis comtest required three shouts. Me broke 43 
out of ov targets in each of those evemis irum tne 20yd. mark. At 
the Ucean City shuvt jast August he shut against Lewis Coul- 
bourn, ot Sausbury, Md., and jy. M,. Hawkins, of Bausmore, tor 
the Ucean City uve-vira cup on a scure ul 2 siraignt Kus. ihen 
Messrs. Juasone and hawkins reureu, and te Cup went to sur, 
Cuwubeurn. 

Maione made his first appearance as‘ a trapshooter at the 
grounds of tne oid ‘Lhree-Miie tuuse, on the davvokstewn road, 
Dept. 12, laws. Me then won a siver piicuer im a io-wrd race, 
in which there were over twenty encres, mecimding Wiuam 
Wagner, E. Muis ana Senator Mcuubu.n, of Wastungivn; Frank 
Aemy, Wiuam ries, Ciayton W ertencr, fred Neu, tacnary bngc, 
kerry Amight, W. Aacy, joseph Atkinson, & Acdmund, Prauk 
benny, Geurge Webo, Nicnuias iucnneuse, H. Memen, Capt. 
George Ausseil, Joseph Masiead and owers. Ul these mich 
tiumucu, Many have juued tue great majursty. Wituam waguecr 
is avuut tne Omy one who ever snvvts in tuese days. Ahey were 
aul promunent shooters about the year 13. ‘Lins maicn was 
Telcreeua Dy John A. Wilnar, who shuvis omy Occasiomauy at tue 
traps m tuese days. ‘ne wophy was won mm tus Culvest aller 
shuvutung om a te with Ciaytum wertsmer and the late rreder.ck 
hen, at miss-and-out. ‘Lhe urginai te was on 14 kiued out vl 40. 
in the shoot-ott Maione kiuied 6 stiraght, Wertsner dropping his 
third and Keli his sixth. ‘nis trophy 1s to-aay the one must 
prized vy Captain SMasone, since it was the first he ever won with 
his gun. 

Amvung the events which Captain Malone shot in was that of 
March 1/7, 1s9/, when he won tune Srate championship hve-pird 
cup, given by the baitimure Shovtung Association. ‘Lhe cup was 
shot tur during the seasun, and was won tour times eacn by 
Maione and Charies Macaiester. ‘Lhe pair shot the ue ou at ow 
birds, Maiwone kuling 4 and Macalester 42, it was the frst ume 
Macaiester was ever beaten in an individual maich. Un Nov. 20 
of the same year Mawne won the Siaie championsh.p cup at 
Monumental Shooting Fark. in this event Mawne kised 20 
Straight. ‘Lhe cup is 22in. tall, is of piteher-uke torm and is 
vaiued at $2650. 

April 16, 1900, Malone was runner-up in the Grand American 
Handicap at Interstare Park, L. 1. ‘Lhere were 108 contestants. 
Maione killed 5Y straght. ‘Lhe race was won by H. DV. bates, of 
Canada, whose recurd, 60, stood unbeaten until 1902, when Mr. 
Hirschy, at Kansas City, made a straight kiil of 86. 

Amvung the prizes which Captain malone vaiues very highly 
is a pearl scaripin, given by the iate Jacab Peniz, of New York, 
to the Baltumure Shootung Associanon. it was shot for once each 
month at 10 birds each snoot fur a term of six months. Lach 
man counted his best five scores. In five of the six shoots Maione 
kimed 10 straight. 

Captain Maione for the last fifteen years has been a prominent 
promoter of the trapshooting sport in Maryiand, and has abiy 
managed many big tournaments in team and individual shooting. 
‘Lhose who have tried this work have found that the handung of 
the birds and gun is easy in comparison to the handing ot the 
shooters; but Malone has proved equally as successiul with each 
end of the game. b 

Captain Malone learned to shoot by “‘bushwhacking” when he 
was eighteen years old, on the Liberty road. A crowd of shoot- 
ers would go out from the city, and Malone would be there with 
an old muzzleloader, and the birds that got away from the regular 
shooters generaily fell to his gun. Mr. Malone’s reguiar business 
is that of a dairyman, and he took up sports as a diversion, and 
for the benefit of tle outdoor exercise. He has never been em- 
ployed by any company interested in selling shooters’ supplies. 
fhe nearest he has ever come to it has been the using of one 
maker’s shells as a regular thing, but not for pay. 

Captain Malone has also been well known as a baseball player. 
He began to play when seventeen or eighteen years old, and was 
associated with many of the prominent players of the "70s. 

Captain Malone has been captain of the club for many years. 
In 1897 he, Claridge, Macalester, Bond, Ducker and Hawkins 
went to Chicago and shot for the DuPont trophy, and Claridge 
won from 106 shooters. 
teok the “Oyster squad” to Buffalo, N. Y., and shot in the 
New York State shoot there. ‘here were forty-seven squads 
shooting. The Baltimore squad, consisting of Malone, Fox, 
Waters, Hawkins, Storr and Supers, finished. second to the 
Cleveland squad, which won. 

In 1899 Captain Malone took the Big Six to Interstate Park 
ard the work done there added to the fame of the B. S. A. 
There were over 20¢ shooters in this tourney, and the Big Six 
made the best showing of any squad from any one city, 





Scranton Rod aod Gun Club, 


Scranton, Pa.—The Scranton Rod and Gun Club shot the fol- 
lowing programme at their Capouse avenue grounds on Jan. 1: 

In events 1, (25 cents), 3 (76 cents), and 6, (70 cents entrance), 
four moneys, divided by the Equitable system. Events 2 (90 cents) 
and 4 ($1.10) entrance), Jack Rabbit system. The following are the 
scores made: 





Events: 12346 Events: 12346 
Targets: 1015201020 Targets: 10 16 20 10 20 
A A Brown....... 7 915 610 SOG sicccccccee 42°C 7 
Geo Curts ....... - 898 401 M_ Schaeffer.... 8 ..13 4.. 
iffin .. 81017... .. W Bittembender.. 71817 6 14 
L B Cornell.. > ee Pa vied 8 8147... 
4, Dares nats 68.. 82 E lenbur; + 84 81 
V . 6H 121014 ¢ Far ant Wah. Aine 
H Cullen ......... 101319 817 barnes TEED cc ao 
D Mason........ 612131020 J Raime................ 15 7.. 
Spencer ....... 6113 615 J. D. idinsiy Seeiet 


‘ after the close of the tournament committee meeting. 


In the following year Captain Malone — 





Tian. 9, t964. 


Interstate Association. 


Tour ament Committee Meeting. 


A MBETING of the tournament committee of the Interstate As- 
sociation was heid at 10 A. M., on Jan. 2, in the offices of the 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar street, New York city, Mr. 
Irby Bennett in the chair. 

Present: Messrs. Bennett, Banks, Skelly, Keller and Parker. 
Mr. Eugene DuPont was represented by Mr. A. W. Higg.ns, by 
proxy. 

‘lhe chairman stated that the meeting was called for the purpose 
of considering matters in connection with the holding of the fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. 

The minutes of the meeting held Dec. 10, 1903, were read and 
approved. 

Manager Shaner reported that he had made arrangements to 
hold the fifth Grand American Handicap at targets at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on the grounds of the Indianapolis Gun Club, June 
21 to 24, inclusive, the same terms and conditions to govern as 
those which ruled the four previous Grand American Handicap 
tournaments. This met with the approval of the committee, and 
it was ordered that the report be laid before the stockholders of 
the Association, with a recommendation that same be adopted. 

Some matters of minor importance were then considered, and 
the meeting, on motion, adjourned at 11 A. M. 


Stockho ders’ M_-etiog. 

A special meeting of the stockholders was held immediately 
Present: 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Irby Bennett; American E. C. 
and Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., Edward Banks; Un.on Metallic 
Cartridge Co., A. C Barrell; Peters Cartridge Co., T. A. Keller; 
Leflin.& Rand Powder Co., A. W. Higg.ns; Hazard Powder Co., 
J. T. Skelly; Parker Brothers, W. F. Parker. Rem.ngton Arms 
Co. and E. I. DuPont Co., were represented by proxies. Mr. 
M. Herrington, of Shooting and Fishing, and E.mer E, Shaner, 
secretary-manager of the Association, were also present. Presi- 
dent Bennett was in the chair. 

The secretary read the call for the meeting, signed by the 
President, which stated that the call was issued for the purpose of 
considering the proposcd amendment to the by-laws, notice of 
which was duy given at the adjourned annual meeting of the 
stockholders, held Dec. 10, 1903. 

It was suggested that the minutes of the adjourned annual meet 
ing, held Dec. 10, 1903, be read. ‘hey were accordingly read and 
approved. 

Upon motion of Mr. Higgins, seconded by Mr. Skelly, the 
amendment to Article V. of the by-laws was adopted. 

The action taken by the tournament committee at its meeting 
held Dec. 10, 1903, and at the meeting held this date, was pre- 
sented to the stockholders by the Secretary, and on motion of 
Mr. Barrell, seconded by Mr. Keller, it was approved. 

There being no further business the meeting, on motion, ad- 
journed. Ermer E. SHaANner, Sec’y. 





New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp.—The shoots of the New York Athletic Club, 
held Jan. 1 and 2, had two specially interesting events, respectively, 
the Holiday cup and the Brad.ey cup. ‘Lhe scores of the com- 
petition on Jan. 1 fol.ow: 

Holiday cup, handicap, 50 targets: 

H, 26 26 1’. H. 25 25 T'l. 

Perkins ..cccccccocee 12 16 19-45 Elias ccccccccicccccce 28 bv 

NS es Pe OP GAPE, cccocccoccceces 4 18 21—43 
Shoot-orf No. 1: 


i 





; Hdep. Brk. Tot'l. Hdep. Brk. Tot’!. 
eee ooo 9 2 2 Borland ...... 6 21 

Shoot-off No. 2: 
Borland ....... 2 20 RR: Aaa sascntcee 3 18 21 

Other events resulted in scores as follows: 

Events: 1234 Events: 123465 

‘largets: 2615 25 15 25 «== largets: 25 15 25 15 25 
TINE fc ete occ cocsoe 16 11 16 . SS NS * casnqavacs 179 8WwL 
Mate cccccsss pai ED do Jn0* MRE lL oncentonetod - 2111 20 13 .. 

On Jan. 2 there was a contest for the Bradley cup, 50 targets, 
as follows: 

H, 25 26 T’l. H.. % 26 T’l. 

oy arr 20 14 12-46 W J Elias......... +. 12 7 16-35 
N_ Borland.......... 8 15 16—38 G Greitt ........... - § 16 17—33 

Other events, handicaps, resulted as follows: 

Events: 123 _ Events: c 2% 
Brown ....... coogpeccoce 11 1012 Elias .. 6 12 12 
Borland . -» 151710 Greif 21 19 





Baden—Lick Gun Ci.b. 


West Bapen, Ind., Jan. 1.—Owing to a hard rain coming up 
and stopping the shoot, with darkness coming on, Messrs. Bul- 


lard brothers postponed the shoot-off until next Wednesday, club 
day. 


The conditions were 50 targets, $2.50 entrance, for cup and 
championship of the country. Scores: 


Braxtan, 18...... 00110111111110101110100101111110000010110111011111—32 
Bailey, 18 ...... -12111611010001101111101101100010110111110111101010—33 
L Bullard, 16. «« eMMMOL110111111111111100111111111141191010010101111—41 
Bledsoe, 16....... 101.1.1111119911011011110001111101110110111,11111111—41 
Bledsoe, 10.. -10011001111111101100111110001101111111101.01110011—34 
Fisher, i8 .. -1011011060100100011.10611011111001011110241101111 00—28 
Norton, 18....... 101111.01111010001111111101.111111111011301012001100—38 


A. HassBeen. 










Richmond Gun Club, 


New Bricuton, S. L., Jan. L—The Richmond Gun Club held 
its holiday shoot to-day on the club grounds, at Concord, Staten 
Island. Events 17, 18 and 19 were at 3 pairs. Event 20 was at 
4 pairs. The scores follow: 

Events: 


1 2 3 4 & 6 7 8 9 1011 12 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 290 

Targets: 1010 19 10 10 10 10 10 10 30 10 10 10 15 18 25 6 6 6 & 

‘ Schoverling. 78 98688988 78 9 91219 2 3 3 3 

ONS SSE RB OF Rare arg ne 6S mr et wy me 

Schoen... 45443663348 8 911 6113236 

J Scheuch 6 3 4........ occ ce vo oe 10 613 32 2.. 

J Crystal. 63°55. Sirnnidy duo dase 
F Cass..... 6 7 





. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


se 0 oe oe oe 


A. A. Schoveriine, Sec’y. 





Mioeo’a Gun Club, 


Mineola, L. I.—These scores were made on the grounds of the 
M. A. C., Dec. 23, of a series of shoots to be held between the 
Port Washingtor. Gun Club and Mineola Athletic Club, 

First match, 2 targets: 

Mineola A. C. 
RMD no. ccenessvsevecs eSB 
Te EE sccnmersececccs 0M 
Simonson + cow We wow deeede 16 . 
: Ck. C Willis. 


Port Washington G. C. 
Corneil 


eee eeeeeerereeecs 
















Jan. 9, 1904.] 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trentoa Shootiog Association, 


Trenton, N. J., Dec. 26.—There were difficult weather condi- 
tions, a high wind and cold temperature being the greatest 
obstacles in the way of making good scores. 

The city trophy event, at 25 targets, was won by Jules, with 
the excellent score of 21. Events 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 were for 
chickens. 

In event 1, Farless and Young were the winners. 
Jules won first, Young second. The scores follow: 





In event 2 





Events: 1234667 Events: i 2.4'8 6 7 

Targets 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 2% 
Farlee DB ive 00: WHOOM cccnce ce 03 (es Ss Pe 
Young 7 * 919 mee + MRR wan <0, 96:00 
Tules 78 721 avidson ¥.e'¢ es 
F W M...... xe: ca ED ektcie de cs 6 4 56..13 
Bowers - a's ON 265 & 618 
WHM 49 918 DEE Gapee ve os 566 6.. 
Dock S Bos 06 hillips oo raw aa ae 
Jones i. 5 7... Taylor oe em 
Farlee ne a 

Trap at Heflich’s, 
Jan. 1—On H. M. Heflich’s Hackensack River Gun Club 


grounds, near Carlstadt, N. J., two events were shot in the after- 
noon to-day. Event 1 was at 10 birds, $5 entrance, for a pair 
of sleeve buttons. They were won by Smith, with a score of 9. 


F Linders, .29...... 1002100211— 6 C R Tonn, 28 
P M Tonn, 29,.... 010000101I—- 4 W.W Balch, 29 
F W Decker, 27...-0000121010— 4 





: 2— 5 
E B Smith, 29... 12210911 11— y 







No. 2 was at 25 birds, also for a pair of sleeve buttons. Smith 
won, with g score of 19: 
C BR Temiiperceisattesncsvecsecesevce . . .-0000010100101000001001101— 8 
F W Decker . -010110000000000110000110— 7 
P M Tonn -0000001010001000100001100— 6 
WW —* -0010001100001000101000000— & 
EB Gabiscscapackdscsacssovce -1001111110111011111110111—19 

No. 3 was a 5 Wbird « sweep, $1 entrance, high gu 

W W Balch..... ---1000001000— 2 F W Decker......, ** 110101001— 5 
P BM Temtsscvicced 0000110110— 4 C R Tonn......... 1010101110— 6 


North Side Rod and Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 1.—In the lead in the main event was 
Mr. C. Spear, who broke 19 out of a possible 25. H. Beckler, B. 


Terhune, C. Tiddes and W. Banta each broke 16 out of 25. The 
scores: 

Atkinson 1100110011100011010010001—13 
Veenstrow 0000100100010010011000100— 9 
Lewis ....ceteeseawe 1110001001110101111101011—16 
Rethiet ..:.:catasaktats 1100101100101111011110101—16 
Terhune 1100110010111110010111001—15 
TeGdS ..ccccscdsebstuane 0001111111010101111110010—16 
SOOMING kc cauewcceduaeerecs . .0101010111010100001100111—13 
FEOEEIS ...inhnccdsovinnett 00011101006010110000001101—10 
Vanderbok 0100010011001011101000101—11 





1001011001011111111111111—19 
. --1100001100010110111010110—13 
- -- -0010111000111101001110111—15 
. --0010011101011000000000000— 7 
- -1011111101100111101100100—16 
0000010000001011001000110— 7 
0010001000111011011000001—13 
1111100011011101011100001—15 
- -0000100000001110100100101— 8 
0110000111001000100001100— 9 


Trap at Singac. 


J., Jan. 1—A large attendance witnessed the trap- 





Singac, N. 
shooting at Singac to-day. 

A 5-bird match between John Plog, Richfield, and Dave Rea was 
won by the former; score 4 to 3. 

On Friday, Jan. 8, at Bunn’s, a 25-bird match between Arthur 


Bunn and Andy Radcliffe will be’ shot. 
stake shooting also. 
Following are the scores: 


pest @ event, 5-bird match: 


There will be sweep- 





OS «.citea eae: ae ene 010110—3 
Second event, 7-bird swee 
ve Moen Ty cccc<c liven 6 a LS ons oie sk 2112201—6 
. OWS vavsivendksanecaiee 2100°20—2 Sherman ............... 2100002—3 
te BE ee 1211121—7 
Third event, 7-bird sw 
a Horn ‘ “ton1002—4 ie. ceehg Sues 2212012—6 
Fe a -++.1211000—4 Sherman ............... 200010 —2 
NE ic ivesbeaecandets 1211111—7 
Fourth event, miss-and-out: 
an Horn BN os ees 6 owbave 0 
BRR wiicicentc MUON Scic60.5-0s0eseae. 1112211 
WOM eo oks aoc ce ‘2 Sunnzer0 Mee es ; 
Fifth event, 10-bird match: 
Wag a. ccctusctes T1121111—10 BIH oo. es cece eye 2101122001— 7 


In this match between John Plog, of Richfield, and Edward 


Tit oePlnaes the Water gaat shoot ym fo We regular fore 


and killed only 7 birds, while his oppoment grassed every bird. 
He used two barrels on only one bird, the others being grassed 
with a single barrel. The men then posted forfeits for another 
match. This will be at 50 birds for $50 a side. The match will 
be shot at Bunn’s Hotel, but no date has been set. 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 2—A number came out to the grounds 
to-day in one of the most severe snowstorms we have experi- 
enced in Paterson in a number of years. Only four of them 
cared to face the traps. 

Most of the birds were corkers, and were delivered at the 
grounds just before starting to shoot, fresh from the country. 

The match at Bunn’s next Saturday will be for $25 a side, and 
I expect a great shoot. Radcliffe is a comer. It starts at 1 
o’clock. Fenny Radcliffe won a handsome cup on New Year’s 
morning at Little Falls, at targets. It was presented by Robt. 
Beattie, of the Beattie Mfg. Co., of Little Falls, to be shot for 
by the members of the Little Falls Gun Club. Radcliffe is a 
member of the Jackson Park Gun Club also. . 

The men will shoot at 25 birds for a side bet. Arthur Bunn is 
about the surest shot around these parts. On the other hand, 
Radcliffe has been doing some remarkable shooting during the 
present seascn, and the match should be decidedly interesting. 

To-day, in the third sweep Eddie Morgan shot in fine form, 
killing all 5, and only using two barrels on one of them. Barry 
missed his. first bird, but killed the remaining 4. Radcliffe had 
ccnsiderable hard luck, 2 of his birds dropping dead just out of 
bounds. . Doty also shot well, but one of his birds managed to 
get out of bounds before it was retrieved. 

The second event was a 13-bird sweep, Morgan, Barry and A. 
R. Radcliffe participating. In this sweep Morgan missed only 
once, three of his birds dropping dead just out of bounds, making 
his total number of kills 11. Barry was second best with 10 ki'ls, 
while Radcliffe killed 9. The scores in detail: 

First event, 5-bird ores 


Margen, B...ccccccosccce 2022—4 A R Radcliffe, 28......... 22222—5 
ee ee 02222—4 

Second event, 15-bird sweep: : 
Morgan, - 28... . .2212221*0*12*21--11 Radcliffe, 28. ..22*02012201*012— 9 
Barry, 28.......2%2202*20122202--10 

Third event, 5-bird sweep: 
ee eee 211-5 Radcliffe, 28.............. *21*1-3 
BG MB oc ccccsteccsencen WIZI—4 Doty ....cccccccccveccsesaaral—4 

DutcHer. 


Lahblatang—Pattenburg. 


High Bridge, N. J.,. Jan. 1—A very pleasant day was spent 
at High Bridge to-day. The first event was, as the scores show, 
for supper. Our boys won, but were badly scared when the score 
only could be made to show 5 in their favor. The second event 
was fer a very handsome gum case, which also followed our boys 
home. The event resulted in a tie between W. Sign, Mr. Barber, 
H. Gano and H. L. Gano. The Gano boys captured the prize. 


Pattenburg Gun Club. 


PEERY GORD: 5. <cccnacasconssdns desvae 0111011101111 110111001001—17 


PEE avectacustasicasens. Cacbnd 1000111111001011110011000—14 
SIO ccc ccncanatextvess ican 1101111111000011111011111—19 
PN eee 1111100101110101000111001—15 
| RS R ep — 1111111100111101101111000—18 
PENS fanaa ceesactasves sbeeae 1111111111001101111101001—19 
Is ENGR, Ss okesscavines osevaa 1000001101111111010001011—14 
BNI ig .6 65 Vavlanh ued stapewee ddcaks 1100100100110100011110100—12 
ME hat distahach ds Cacedeinas caenes 1001101110011011101100001—14 
ace ae caevses dC dtmce onages 1001011110111110000111110—16—158 
Lahlatan Gun Club. 
FPO Sits os cabuapbe sce aaeis « ccktad 11111111.11111101111100011—21 
CRIN: aniviene Subéds teeeudneics c@apatl 1010011111011111101110001—17 








F Sigm ......00...sccccseesseecceceess 1001101111111101111111011—20 

BIE 5 2 bis. 5 dt ckcb oe biyecse cecane 0011101000010001000000110— 7 

te WUE oc ncccuccccuccecccctued 1001110000101101110101111—15 
ID dice qe venwts.cieviesds coeds 0100011100101101100100000—10 
Sedgeman 0010101110011100111110101—15 

P Christie .. -0101111011111110101101111—19 

E Brown -1911010101001101111101101—16 

A H Exton -0011001101100101011010011—13—153 


C. W. Bonnett, Sec’y. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Jan. 1.—The New Year’s Day shoot of the 
North River Gun Club had twelve contestants. The programme 
had nine events, each at 15 targets. The scores follow: 





Events: 1.2 2. 4-8: 4..7..¢—§ 
Targets: 5 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Eickhofft nwoonrw sn 7 9 
Dr Richter ® MW ih: 8 SE <2: :. 
i eee lnvi il B 12 10 13 
BNL th 50 dha aeGuchena 610102109 .. i 
Vosselman t @ Oe. : 
Harland 3 FS 6:3: 6 2. 2% 
WONG. ova dss thoes oSovass hw Bb M4 13 
es ee we 8.3. 8a 4 
Monahan Hh 10°10 10 12 
Morrison 3RLRM iY 

GH \(upkeeresduenvieesesdegeargvaedl se Us “ow abs by Tes 


Jae B Manat Soe’ 


ae 
2 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 1.—It was a busy day on the grounds of 
the Brooklyn Gun Club. The main event was the Holiday shoot, 
for a cut-glass punch bowl, 100 targets, $1 entrance. There were 
ten contestants. The handicap allowances and scores in this event 
were as follows: Davis (35) 73, Haws %, Hatfield 100, Winter 
100, Goetter 100, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 79, Caunitz 90, Peckner 74, 
Hopkins 84, Dudley 92. 

In the shoot-off of those who tied, the scores at 25 targets were: 
G. Hatfield 18, L. J. Goetter 19, Winter 10. Goetter thus was 
the winner. 

Some sweepstakes were shot, with results as follows: 





Events 1234 Events: 1334 
Targets 10 15 10 10 Targets: 10 15 10 10 
DREREe ccccssscccccnes 6 Ea Greller ee ye 
| ees @ Big -cc TRS ncess ‘a as es 
O C Grinnell, Jr..... 6 8 4 5 Caunitz a od meee 
H Grinnell........ 9 7 4.. Peckner 
=. er 7.. 6 8 Hopkins 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 2.—The first competition of January for 
the January cup was shot by the Crescent Athletic Club shooters 
to-day. Mr. H. M. Brigham, from scratch, broke 25 straight and 
won thus the first contest. His nearest competitor was Mr. F. 
B. Stephenson, who broke 24. ‘ 


There were four other well contested trophy shoots. Scores: 
January cup, 25 targets: 
H M Brigham, 0..............- ae Se ee errr e 22 
F B Stephenson, 2..........-.+ 24 Dr Keyes, ernie 
AG Senthwerth. nccrinanedns 22 OC Grinnell, Jr, &..........06- 19 
SO ES Wccnacocedaseces Be WE MS Ge ccatrabicacwa duce 17 
C ¥ MeBermott, 7......6c.0000- 22 G G Stephenson, Jr., 2....... 16 
ykes team cups: 
Belseattty’ ©. csccceccccccsecs 22 F B Stephenson, 2......... 21 
Patenets. La cccccccccccecccccs 22 G G Stephenson, Jr., 2....21—42 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets: Stake (4) 23, Palmer (1) 22, Brigham 
(0) 22, F. B. Stephenson (2) 21, G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (2) 21, 
Hopkins (4) 20, Southworth (3) 19, McDermott (5) 10. . 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (1) 12, South- 


worth (1) 11, Keyes (1) 10, Hopkins (2) 9, Palmer (0) 9, Grinnell 
(3) 8, Stake (2) 7. 

Palmer trophies, 25 targets: Hopkins (4) 25, Southworth (3) 23, 
F. B. Stephenson (2) 20, Brigham (0) 19, Grinnell (5) 18, Keyes 
(2) 18. 

Jan. 1.—The New Year's Day shoot of the Crescent Athletic 
Club shooters was well attended. 

Mr. H. C. Hirschy, of Minneapolis, Minn., was a visitor. 

In an event at 15 targets Mr. Frank B. Stephenson and Dr 
H. L. O’Brien tied on a straight. In the shoot-off Stephenson 
scored 12 to ll. 

In another 15target event, 
and won first. 

Messrs. G. G. Stephenson, W. W, Marshall and H. I. Meyers 
tied with 15 straight. Stephenson and Meyer each made 14 to 
Marshall’s 13 in the first shoot-off, and then Stephenson and 
Meyer made 12 and 11, respectively, Stephenson winning the 
prize. 

The Stake trophy was won by G. W. Hagedorn with 25 straight, 
F. T. Bedford, Jr., and F. B. Stephenson tied for second with 22 
each. J. T. Skelly, of Wilmington, and H. C. Hirschy competed 
in this event as guests, and made 24 and 20, respectively. 

A cup trophy was shot for, and F. B. Stephenson won it with 
25 straight; D. V. B. Hegeman second with 23, and F. T. Bed 
ford third with 22, after all three had tied in the main shoot for 
the prize. H. L. Marshall, of Harvard University Gun Club, a 
guest, made 20 in this event, Skelly 24, Hirschy 23 and J. Buck- 
ley, another guest, 17. 

The holiday cup was by L. H. Hopkins, after a tie with D. C. 
Bennett. On the shoot-off they got 25 and 20 birds respectively. 
Hirschy made 24, Skelly 23 and Buckley 18 in this event. 

A team trophy shoot at 15 targets per man, ten men a side, 
F. B. Stephenson and L. M. Palmer, Jr., captains, was lost by 
Palmer’s team, the totals being 102 breaks to 90. 

In the trophy race at 15 targets, T. W. Stake and G. Notman 
tied in the event, making full scores in the first event, then again 
tying in the shoot-off at 14. Notman won at the third attempt by 
15 to 12. 

Three special team matches wound up the fun. J. T. Skelly 
and L. M. Palmer, Jr., formed one team and G. W. Hagedorn 
and H. C. Hirschy the other. They tied at 42 birds in the first 
shoot, then shot off at 15 birds, and Skelly and Palmer won by 
29 to 24. 

* The next one went to Skelly and Palmer by 41 to 40, and in the 
- — of the series met and Palmer won by the score of 

+) : 


Mr. F. T. Bedford, Jr., broke 14 


- . ee | 
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Contest for Phellis Trophy. 

Tue match for the. Phellis six-man team trophy between the 
Urbana and Cincinnati gun clubs was shot at the latter’s. grounds 
on Dec. 30. The morning was very cold, and few ‘shooters’ ar- 
rived at the grounds until nearly noon, by which time the mercury 
had climbed quite a ways up the tube. 

The’ Urbana team started from home early in the morning, but 
were delayed in Dayton, and did not arrive at the grounds until 
1:15. As they came through the gate they were greeted with a 
salute from the guns of a dozen or more of the Cincinnati boys 
who had lined up on balcony. 

The conditions in the afternoon were not good for high scores; 
there was little wind, but a heavy bank of smoke in the back- 
ground made the targets exceedingly difficult to see, and ac- 
counted for many misses. 

The match began at 2:15, and by 3 o'clock the last shot was 
fired, and the home club were the victors by a score of 250 to 
236. The match was shot at two strings of 15 and one of 20 
targets, a total of 50 targets per man. The visitors made a good 
start, and at the close of the first round were 3 targets to the good, 
the scores being 78 to 75. In the second round the home team 
got busy and scored 78 to the Urbana’s 70,:thus taking the lead 
by 5 targets. In the last round, at 20 targets, the home team 
still further increased their lead, breaking 97 to 88 and finishing 
with 14 targets to the good. 

R. Trimble was high gun for the match, making the fine score 
of 48, losing the 2 targets in the first round. He was the only 
member of the team who broke straight in any of the rounds. 
Van Ness and Barker were second high men on the home team, 
‘each breaking 42. 

D. D. Gross was high gun for the visitors, with 44. H. N. 
Kirby second with 43. Gross and Alf Hill were the only mem- 
bers of the Urbana team who broke straight in any of the rounds. 
A. Sunderbruch acted as referee; J. J. Faran official scorer. 

Among the visitors was Mr. John Penn, the first secretary of 
the club. It is several years since he was here, and all were glad 
to greet him. 

Supt. Gambell’s son Lutie started for Indianapolis, where he 
will visit his uncle, Mr. Leonard Shepard, the superintendent of 
the Indianapolis Gun Club. He took his little 20-gauge Parker 
with him, and wili break a few targets. 

H. N. Kirby, of the Urbana team, was shooting in good form 
when he had the misfortune to break his gun, and was obliged 
to finish with a borrowed one. This knocked a few off his total. 

Holding is always a 90 per cent. shooter, and no reason can be 
given for the poor showing made in this match. 

Barker, of the home team, is one of the steadiest shooters in 
the club. He can be depended upon in an emergency to make a 
good showing. 

Van Ness showed his old form in this match, 

Ahlers would have made a better score if the weather had been 
warmer. 

Mrs. Gambell served one of the dinners for which she is famous, 
and it was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

The Urbana team issued a challenge for another contest to be 
held during the week of Jan. 10. 

Phellis trophy, 50 targets; scores: 


Cincinnati Team. Urbana Team. 
Targets: 15 15 20 Targets: 15 15 2 
Medico ... -.. 12 11 14— 37 
Van Ness . 12 14 16— 42 
13 12 16— 41 
13 15 20— 48 
12 14 14— 40 
13 12 17— 42 


75 78 97 250 
Considerable practice shooting was indulged in, regardless of the 
cold, and the shooting was discontinued only when it became 
so dark that the targets could not be seen, the day’s sport end- 
ing with a match between Faran and Gross, a team desirous of 
getting a reputation, and Gambell and Sunderbruch, 
Team match, 25 targets: 


Gambell 
A Sunderbruch 


* 15 10 14— 39 
13 10 15— 38 
15 13 16— 44 


Bonasa. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—On Dec. 29 a few of the members met at the 
club grounds and smashed targets. The scores follow: 


Shot at. —— Shot at. See. 
90 Don Minto 50 
Herman 


Hancke 


Team shoot, 50 targets: 
Gambell 
Ahlers 


The New Year was vahaned in with a cold rainstorm, and very 
few of the members had courage enough to venture out to the 
grounds. Ot those who went only three were enthusiastic enough 
to do any shooiing, and scored as follows: Shooting at 100, 
Bvllerdick scored 76, Meader 42; Williams broke 42 out of 7. 

On Jan. 2 we were treated to a select assortment of New 
Ergland weather, rain, hail, sleet and snow falling throughont the 
day, accompanied by a high wind. The attendance was conse- 
quently smaller than for many weeks, and some who were at 
the grounds preferred the comfort of the warm club room to the 
discomfort of-out doors. A few, however, could not be fright- 
ened by the weather, and took part in a number of practice 
events, standing at the ccore with their overcoats and gloves on. 
The wind blew across the traps from left to right and with the 
falling snow, made the targets exceedingly hard ones. 

In the cash prize shoot, distance handicap, Sunderbruch was 
high man with 40, which was very good work under such hard 
conditions. R. Trimble was second with 37. The scores follow: 


Tergets: 15 15 20 Targets: 15 15 20 
« 11 811-30 R Trimble, 21 
A Sunderbruch, 19.. 913 18—40 Williams, 17 
Barker, 19 1210 9-31 
Not much practice shooting was done, though a few of them 
had courage enough to brave the cold and storm. The scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Block ..... 35 26. Willy Green % 2 
*. 16 9 Miles ... 

- 16 12 Williams 
Lin 44 Don Minto 

Krehbehi 44 


The Urbana, Ohio, Gun Club’s team will shoot for the Phellis 
trophy on Moriday, Jan. 11. The traps will be ready for shoot- 
ing all day, and the members are requested to turn out in goodly 
numbers. 

The traveling men of the Peters Cartridge Co. will spend .the 
day at the grounds on Friday, Jan. 11. There will be shooting all 
day. Come everybody. ; 

The last contest in the cash prize series will be shot on Jan. 16, 
and then the boys will divide up. 

Bowasa, 
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Shoot at Dupont Park. 

Str. Louis, Mo.—A’one-day’s programme was carried out-at the 
well-known St. Louis’ Park, ‘under.the management of Alex. Mer- 
mod. It was*ll,A. M. before'the programme was started, as the 
drizzling rain‘and dark clouds were not conducive ‘to a good 
attendance: Some of the old standbys preferred making New 
Year’s calls,:rather than attempting to shoot at birds with. the 
cold rain -falling-on their shooting eye. The management had 
provided a good supply. of birds, yet they were handicapped -by “the 
weather. ‘There were tnough screamers to. keep ‘all guessing, and 
while there were four who killed 23, none ‘went above that mark. 
Kenyon had two-fall dead out and they’ were well hit, and one of 
them was. almost: within the grasp of the dog when it took 
wing and scaled *the fence. 

The noted shooters were Frank Riehl and Chas. Spencer with 
his new.“pump.” Each shot targets well, but Riehl was so far 
back from the traps-that he did not get his eye or the gun lined 
up correctly. E. C. Fort, the well-known Ohio shot, was out for 
the first time, and but for a slip-up on an incomer, would have 
won first money. L. A. Cummings came over and started the 
year in his usual way of trapshooting. He landed third without 
a tie. Though he did not draw his entrance, still he was high 
money receiver. Rupel, who has been secretary of the Chicago 
clubs for several years, is now, like Fort, a resident of Chicago. 
He made three straights, one on 25 being alone, and thus. won 
the most money of any one for the day. 

A hot dinner was served in the club house. The boys were 
popping away when the light was very poor. The scores: 

Events: 2 5 Shot 

Targets: % 25 at. Broke. 
H Spencer 20 21 95 79 
O Spencer 24 23 o 
Rupell om 70 
Riehl 22 20 
Cummings 22 15 


Mermod 23 
oe 


W Spencer .. 26. ee BD ee 

O’Niell .. ce we! 06 22 

Cabanne 21 
Twenty-five live birds, $19 entrance, aoe moneys, handicap: 

C Spencer, 1112221122102212222010222— 

O’ Nie 2 -1220222212122% as 

Bro a oa 

Kenyon, 3 

Riehl, 33 - 3222222 

H Spencer, **9419021921211229111" 022123 

Cummings, . .2210122112202121201022212—21 

Fort, 30 2221121221200221221122111—23 
Ten birds, $% entrance, two moneys: 

J Cabanne, 31......2202212202— 8 O’Niel, 30...........222202222— 9 

C Spencer, 33.. |, 221291222910 Riehl, 222022202— 8 

H Spencer, 30...... 2121202212— 9 Mermod, 31 220222202— 8 


Riverside Gun Club. 

Utica, N. Y., Jan. 1—The weather conditions were against 
high score making. The wind blew a gale, yet some of the 
scores were excellent. There was present an enthusiastic attend- 
ance of members and friends of the organization. 

The 25-bird contest for the club’s gold medal and the handicap 
championship proved a very exciting event, requiring 50 targets 
to decide it. It was won by William Wagner. Shooting from 
scratch, E. Loughlin broke 46 out of a possible 50, which was 
high actual score. 

In the 20-bird event for a $5 gun case, H. J. Borden beat out 
George Gangloff in the shooting off of a tie for the prize. Other 
winners were Ed Smith and John Teesdale. 

The club’s regular season closed with yesterday’s shoot. The 
next prize shoot is fixed to be held on Washington’s Birthday, 
Feb. 22. 

In the following scores events Nos. 3 and 4 constitute the 
handicap trophy event, and the shoot-off of the ties respectively, 
the figures after the names showing the handicaps of those com- 
peting in this event: 

Events: 

Targets: 

Finster 

E Loughlin, 0 
Watts 
Thoman 
Clarke, 
Gangloff . 
Kokesch . 


Events: 
Targets: 
Brunner, 3 
W Wagner, 3.. 
Teller 
Windheim ... 
Borden 
i Wagner, 4.... 
Mayhew ... 
Maine 
Teesdale, 
Dedell 
Newton, 1 


E. J. Loucuutn, Sec’y. 
Gun Club, 


Guien Rocx, Pa., Dec. 30.—Yesterday was an ideal day for a 
shoot, and the lovers of the gun who were present at the shoot 
held under the auspices of the Glen Rock Club enjoyed the sport 
to the full extent. 

Charles E. Humer defeated Charles S. Shirk in a 25-bird race 
for the live-bird championship trophy of York county, killing 24 to 
Mr. Shirk’s 20. 

Ten shot through the target programme of 175 targets. Hawkins, 
of Baltimore, was high man with 165, Humer 158, McSherry 157, 
and that jolly good fellow, Deardorf, pointed his gun at the 
right spot 156 times, and at times had our friends Humer and 
McSherry guessing. Dave says it is not in the shells so much as 
it is in the man behind the gun. The total scores follow: 

Shooting at 175, Hawkins broke 165, Humer 158, McSherry 157, 
Deardorf 156, Shirk 139, Sweigert 138, Nelson 133, Jackson: 125, 
Seitz 117, Heilman 107. 

Shooting at 95, Rechard broke 56. 

After the regular programme had been shot, three extra events, 
with a total of 50 targets, were shot, with the following result: 
McSherry 47, Sweigert 45, Humer 45, Shirk 44, Jackson 44, Dear- 
dorf 38, Nelson 38, Seitz 38, Heilman 38, Rechard 24, Andy 20. 

Aten M. Serrtz, Sec’y. 


Maryland Gun Club. tie 


OranceviLte, Md., Jan. 1.—J.‘A. Hartner gave us a very fine 
exhibition of his shooting by attempting to break 50 targets 
straight. He did so. He showed some of his old form. I saw 
him’ break 50 glass balls with a 12-gauge muzzleloader about 
thirty years ago, in a.snowstorm; then he was only fourteen years 
old. He says shooting was 2 gift to him. 

J A Hartner......ccccscccrcccces ~~ 00 HI 
119111111111111111 


D Loughlin, as 
Bennett, 3 
Jones 


ts 6 _ _ 
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The following events were at 10 targets, 50 cents oan, two 
moneys: 
No. 1: Burch 7, W. Bond 7, Evins 8, Fritz 6, Saas 9, 
Lynch 7. 
No. 2: Fritz 6, Steever 8, Bond 8, Lynch 8, Evins 6, Bush 7. 
No, 8: Steever 8, Lynch 6, Evins 8, Mason 9, Bond 8, Madison 5. 
J. C. Evins. 
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Wawaset—Baltimore, 


Witmincton, Del., Dec. 30.—In a nine-man team race, the 
Wawaset Gun Club defeated the Baltimore Shooting Association 
by a total of 691 to 611, out of a possible 900. This was a victory 
on a margin of 80 targets, rather an emphatic performance. It 
was rather an unexpected defeat on the part of Baltimore, as they 
considered the Wawaset members their inferiors in point of skill. 

A strong, cold wind from the west affected the scores seriously. 
Mr. H.C. Hirschy, famous as a shot of great skill, and a win- 
ner of the Grand American Handicap, acted as referee. 

On the.teams were shooters of the highest skill, and a large 
number of spectators was present to witness their doings. It 
was an overflow meeting, hence bonfires were made on the 
grounds for the comfort of those outside, 

Baltimore was in the lead when the first squad finished shoot- 
ing, but soon afterward Wawaset led. At the end of the 75th 
round the local team led by 60. 

Each man shot at 100 targets. J. M. Hawkins, of Baltimore, 
was high man with 89. L. Z. Lawrence, of Wawaset, was high 
man for that club, with a total of 84. 

Charles Buckmaster and Clarence Beadenkopf assisted in making 
the shoot a success. 

The Wawaset Club will shoot the Baltimore team a return 
match within thirty days, and probably within two weeks. The 
scores: 

Wawaset Gun Club. 
T Skelley 13 21 16 15— 65 
M Foord 13 19 20 19— 71 
«+» 17 21 23 21— 82 
16 17 21 13— 67 
2 21 21 20— 84 
-. 19 18 23 19— 79 
seseee 18 21 21 21— 81 
L J Squier 18 20 21 20— 79 
Graham 20 21 21 21— 83 
691 

In the evening members of the Baltimore team were enter- 
tained at a supper by the Wawaset Club, at Ainscow’s. About 
twenty-five were present. Speeches were made by former City 
Judge Sylvester D. Townsend, Dr. H. Henderson, Luther J. 
Squier, L. Z. Lawrence, William M. Foord, Grason Gent, and 
J. M. Hawkins. The Wawaset members were warmly thanked 
for their hospitality. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 1—The New Year’s Day shoot of the 
Indianapolis Gun Club was well attended. Thirty-six shooters 
participated. The club members presented W. T. Nash, president 
of the club, with a handsome new gun and a life-size photograph 
which will be used to adorn the walls of the club room. 

The 100target match between Erb and Voris was won by Erb 
by a score of 8 to 84. Just before the men went to the traps 
it began raining and snowing, and high scores were out of the 
question. Erb won the cup some time ago from Mr. Roll by 
default, and later successfully defended it against C. O. Le 
Compte. He was challenged by Joe Michaelis, of Indianapolis. 

About 3,000 targets were thrown during the day, and the sweep- 
stake events were interesting. Farrell was high gun, with a total 
of 54 out of a possible 70. The scores follow: 

Events: ern, 

Targets: , 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Broke. 
Cooper 7. ae 
Michaelis ... 8 7 10 
Nash 
Moore .... 
ee 

ender 
Dawson 
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Stilwell 
Lewis 
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SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Mr. Daniel Brown, of Thornton, R. I., manufacturer of the 
ffummer Shot Spreader; calls our attention to the material value 
of that device to all shooters who have choked guns which 
they desire to use in field shooting at short range. The choked 
gun is valuable as a long-range gun, and as a short-range gun 
when the spreaders are used, thus enabling the shooter to use 
his favorite gun at all times. Send for circ™lar. 


The Polk-Miller Drug Co., Richmond, Va., inform us that they 
are doing a rushing business in the sale of Sergeant’s Dog Reme- 
dies, and that these remedies, after a thorough test, have been 
given unqualified praise by kennel owners, dog fanciers and 
veterinary surgeons in all parts of the United States. Mr. Polk 
Miller’s valuable book, “Dogs,” will be sent to any one whose 
application for it is with 3 cents postage. 


At Glen Rock, Pa., Dec. 29, Mr. C. E. Humer won the York 
county live-bird championship. He used Peters Ideal factory 
loaded shells and Schultze powder. He also won high amateur 
average for the day at targets, scoring over 90 per cent., using 
Peters Premier shells loaded with Ballistite. At York, Pa., Dec. 
17, high average was won by Hood Waters, with Peters Premier 
shells loaded with L. & R. Infallible. 


At the tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Associetion, Dec. 
26, first, second and third averages in the professional class were 
won by- J. W; Hawkins, Hood Waters and L. J. Squier, re- 
spéctively.. In the amateur class, the first high average was*won 
by L. S. German. ne Nae Wey ee See eee 
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NITRO CLUB shot shells are proving very 
popular just now in southern quail covers. 

U. M. C. NITRO CLUB shells are “‘built to 
fit your purse’”’—cost only a trifle more than 
the NEW CLUB black powder shells and give 
all the luxury of the smokeless powder loads. 


New Catalog upon application. 


Gbe UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
‘313 Broadway, New York City. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





















FIRST IN RECORDS, FIRST IN SALES, FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF AMERICANS. 


Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” and “ Repeater’ Smokeless Powder Shotgun Shells carried off 
substantially all the honors at the trap in 1903, as is shown by “ Sporting Life’s” ‘Trap Shooting Review 
for the year. Gilbert, Crosby, Elliott, Spencer, Hirschy, Trimble, Hawkins, Faurote, Boa, and many 
others who helped make 1903 memorable in a shooting way, all used exclusively 


WINCHESTER £[ecery, Weaded 
Shotgun Shells. 

The constantly increasing sales of Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” and “ Repeater ” Shells show 

that not only trap shooters, but disciples of the scatter gun generally throughout the country appreciate 

thé superiority of the time-tried Winchester brand. No shelis are so universally popular and none deserve 


to be, for none possess sucty reliability, evenness of pattern and strong and regular shooting qualities. 
This is attested to by the unapproached winnings made with them - Pech 


xe IN 1900, 1901, 1902 AND 1903. 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and, Canoe Builders, etc. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, 


Nearly 1600 in ude. -2560 


ORKS: 


wi 
Cable Address : Bruniva, New York. Ti 


of steam. Handsome cat«iogue free 
RED BANK, 
‘elephone 


N J 


address : 50@ Cortlandt. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOATS. 


Prince, 14ft., square stern model. Price $30, crated 
en cars, Salem. No irs. Always ready to use 
Handsome illustrated catalogue free on application 


W. HE. MULLINS, 216 Depot St, SALEM. OHIO | 
EE 


ener 
Naval Architects and Brokers 


ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Bixwey. ) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASS. 


Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, 
Naval Architect. 


Yacht & Ship Broker. Marine insurance. 
131 State $t., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Office in charge of Eaps Jonnson, M. E., 
29 Broadway, New York City. 


Connected by Telephone. 
YACHT 


HOLLIS BURGESS 


* BROKER 
INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT POLICIES, 
YACHTS SURVEYED AND FITTED OUT. 
BOAKD OF TRADE BUILDING, 

131 State St., Room 222. Beston, Mass. 
American and Fore or m and Sailing Yachts for 
Designing Department in charge of Norman L. Skene, 

Naval ‘Architect. 


Building, Kilby Street, 
Cable Address, “ Designer,” 


Telephone, 4870 Main. Cable, “Burgess” Bosten. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDSUN B. SHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “oessbree: New York City 


Euilding, 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our wegen 4 is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft. 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Telephone 8556-2 Main. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 


BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
345 Broadway, New York. 


American 
Connoisseur 


New Monthly Art Mag: zine Ce Luxe 


-«DEVOTED TO... 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, MUSIC A®D DRAMA. 


Edited by CHARLES de KAY. 


“The standard of the developing art of the 
Republic is to be borne by a new publication, 
the American Connuvisseur.’”’—N. ¥ WORLD. 


“‘ The editorship of this sumptuously planned 
periodical is in the able and experien hands 
of Charles de Kay, who needs no introduction 
to American art lovers.”—N. Y. MAIL AND 
EXPRESS, 


Each copy of this illustrated magazine will 
be a handsomely bound book, con- 
taining over one hundred pages. 


Specimen Pages sent to any address. 
AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR 


481 FIFTH AVENUE, REW YORK. 


OPPOSITE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. BUILDING. 
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1903 Booklet 


WHITESTONE LANDING 


Telephones: } 


The Spalding St. Lawrence 


aie 270) 28 ey 


LONG 


ins Cable: Yachting, N. Y. 


Price List No. 4 


High Grade Davit Boats, Paddling Canoes, 
St. Lawrence River Skiffs, Launches, etc. 


y. / Whitestone Hollow Spar and Boat Co. 


Mo 
4 


BoatCo. 


ISLAND, WN. Y. 


GARDNER & COX 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS aw BROKERS 
He. | BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Special Department devoted to the Sale and Charter of 


~ 


Sail Yachts. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Marine Insurance, Crews Supplied, Yachts Pitted Out. 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 


Send for 
Catalogue D. 


Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘or 


Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skitfs. 


Factory at Reading Mass. 


14 feet long, 36 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, 


$20.00 crated on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter's book. 


Cable, “Burgess,” Boston. 


2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S.-A. 


A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. ““** 


S'*GcT THER” STEEL 
DUCK BOAT. 


Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
Naval Architects and Engineers. 


YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where _— can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. | 


build Barnegat 
teed. 


J H_ PERR-NE, 


neak Boxes from 12 ft. up. 
. Send your description and ask f 


or Pp’ 


BAR 


MARINE GLUE. 


ht difference in cost between the BEST 
and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The 


Therefore use 


All werk and material 
tices. 


guaran- 
NEGAT, N. J. 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, *:ca0s with the tate Thomas Manning 
YACHT BROKER. 


Agent for LLOYD'S ANTI-CORROSIVE AND ANTI FOULING COMPOSITIONS. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


15 BROADWAY, - . e ° 


NEW YORK CITY. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 


By SENECA. Cloth, 96 pages. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 
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Sand 
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PRICE, $1. 


NEW YORK. 


Yachting Goods. 
YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that you 
will agrée with us in 
saying the, 


ALMY 
BOILER 


with Yachtsmen. } 


ATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
a 


Builders of fine Pleasure and Heating Boats, 
omer Gasoline Launches, Small Boats. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ALMY WwW 
| 


This spirited engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest AND Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the original drawing. 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 
inches. It is the most faithful and effective 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
a magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
ing on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 
paid), $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 


ic- 


The Leaping Ouananiche. 


What It Is, Where and How to Catch It. By 
Eugene McCarthy. Paper, 66 pages. Price 
50 cents. 

The ouananiche is rapidly coming into promi- 
nence. ‘This book tells where, when and how to 
catch this gamiest of all game fish. Seven years’ 
experience in catching and studying the ouan- 
aniche has thoroughly fitted the author to s 
with authority on his subject. e book con- 
tains a large number of half-tone cuts from pho- 
tographs and a cotrect portrait of the fish 
This work is the recognized authority. 

FOREST AND SfREAM PUB. CO, 
$46 Broadway, New York. 


OVERHAUL YOUR CANOE 
betore the season begins, and be sure to protec 


SPAR COATING 


A varnish designed to resist the action of water 
and « xcessive changes of weather and tempera- 
ture Write for Veraish Seokiet. 


EDwarRoD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, : 
146 Broedwev, New !York.: 

69 Market St.- Chicage Iii," 





